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Recently Mr. Bhatia made, with the help of a fund donated by Mr. Birla, a research 
study of the beggar problem in Northern India, which reveals that beggar-cum-traders, beggar- 
cum-wandering minstrels and a hundred such other masked professionals, are recruited and or- 
ganized from all castes and tribes, In this article he gives us some description of the different 
kinds of organizations which exist among beggars, On the basis of his findings he maintains 
that beggars evolve into organisational types, with large membership and with close govern- 
ments of their own, and that therefore the problem should be tackled on all fronts, 

Mr. Bhatia is on the staff of the “Tribune”, Lahore. 


NE of the fundamental mistakes made in grappling with the menace of 
beggary is that of tackling the individual beggar, without tackling the 
organization—the ‘‘Beggars’ Brotherhood’’—which exploits him and 

thousands of others like him with impunity. Having not as yet fully acquir- 
ed active self-consciousness, the individual beggar is absorbed in the life of 
the hordes, without the liberation of his ego. The calculating and foreseeing 
action of human reason should be directed against this organised force. 

The Beggar Organisation aims at joint begging, pooling of all resources 
accumulated through individual or group begging, joint corporative household 
and joint worship of a ‘‘Guru’”’ or ‘‘Gods’’. Further, it maintains fraternal 
relationship amongst beggars coming from a particular part of the country for 
the purpose of joint defence against the lawful forces of the Government; and 
it seeks not only to minimize the trouble engendered by individual endeavours 
but also to eliminate inimical individuals from within its rank and file. Some 
of these organisations are loose and casual which scatter easily and willingly, 
and break many a time within a year but again come into formation according 
to the exigencies of time. Others are very strong, powerful, self-supporting, 
self-determining, authoritarian, regional and communal, and only very hard 
knocks can smash and disintegrate them. 

During my research work in the problem of beggary in the Punjab, I 
found that strong organisations existed in big cities in :—(a) the colonies of 
beggars; (b) orphanages; (c) temples, mosques, monasteries, shrines, 
cemeteries; (d) poor houses maintained by ‘‘exploiters’’; (e) amongst 
certain tribes living by river sides; (f) amongst labourers living both by wage 
and begging, and (g) in certain villages. Loose organisations were found 
amongst beggars hailing from Kashmir, Tibet and Afghanistan. They 
‘‘invade’’ cities in organised groups in certain parts of the year and at the 
time of important fairs. Some parties of beggars, particularly among Pathans, 
were found committing thefts, robbery and kidnapping at night. 
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Strong Organisations.—In the beggar colonies of the big cities of the 
Punjab like Lahore, Amritsar, Jullundur, Sialkot and Rawalpindi, interesting 
instances of organisational work were observed. The beggars there are 
governed by strict elaborate codes of behaviour, stern discipline and cere- 
monial drinking parties. 

In the colonies of Lahore and Amritsar inhabited mostly by Hindus— 
coming from Rohtak, Hissar and Delhi—the following particulars are notice- 
able. The head of the colony is called the Chowdhry. He is the most daring 
of all ‘‘who can beg in the presence of high police and military officers, and on 
all occasions’’. Under him is a board of five forming a kind of panchayat to 
distribute the booty and to control membership. Then comes the bania who 
owns a small shop and is the accountant of the ‘‘Brotherhood’’. His shop is 
the clearing-house for stolen goods. He gets two annas per rupee as his share 
out of the earnings of the colonists. One-fourth out of this windfall is given 
away by him to the policeman on duty who visits the colony every day on some 
pretence or the other. The beggars are to buy their things from the bania 
and many of them remain indebted to him. In order to pay him they slip 
away from the colony now and then and resort to individual begging, since 
the joint share distributed by the Chowdhry is insufficient. Otherwise, they 
move in groups. ‘“Territories’’ are allotted and the groups go round the city 
by rotation so as not to be found by the police and the public at one and the 
same place. Special ‘‘squads’’ are organised to beg at temples and mosques 
and go round the churches. 

Different methods of begging are assigned to different types of persons 
in the colony. An old, crippled man, driven by a woman in a small wooden 
cart, must accompany every big party. One group consisting of five or six 
beggars forms a singing party. Another group is sent to be scattered indivi- 
dually over the main roads. A blind member is brought back in the evening 
by the eldest male child or elderly woman of the family. The blind, the 
crippled and the infirm are counted as assets to the colony. 

A party of fortune-tellers is asked to stick to one road every day. 
Amongst them some own sparrows whose particular movements and picking 
and choosing the questions, and the owner’s answers decide the fate of the 
passerby who wishes to know his future. The story-tellers are different. They 
begin a story and end it by selling inefficacious drugs and medicines. 

A party is specially trained in the art of terrifying respectable people by 
loud noises and uncouth words. He that can lash out the bloodiest oaths is 
computed to be the bravest fellow. The roarer is usually asked to go into a 
bazaar and stand in front of a shop and abuse the owner indiscriminately. After 
some time he begins giving blessings and then makes his demands. The 
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knowledge of the family of the shopkeeper is obtained beforehand by a re- 
connaissance expert of the colony, and is doled out to the person who is deput- 
ed to ‘‘picket’’ the shop. Many atime such picketing goes on for days to- 
gether till the shopkeeper climbs down. 

Many of these beggars are given training in keeping their noses, lips 
and ears closed by means of various devices. The practice lasts for one year 
orso. They are sent out individually. So are those who can easily foam at 
the mouth by cleverly hiding a lump of soap between their teeth and con- 
veniently fall into convulsions; and those who have a genius for disguise can 
be altered to a ponderous deformity with something elephantine in the folds 
of bandages about their legs, the stoop of the broad shoulders, and the re- 
pulsive and pendulous lip. Everything is done with considerable ingenuity, 
and simpler and less painful method is by the use of an old rag with butter, 
frankincense, brimstone and rexin, blood and cream. Some of them (especi- 
ally women), who can easily amputate or dislocate their arms and legs or can by 
pose as being lame, are sent on special expeditions to persuade the credulous 
brandishing documents garnished with huge seals or signatures. They pretend 
that their homes and husbands had been burnt and that they were left destitute, 
or that a famine, an earthquake or a flood had driven them to begging. 

Some mix the rust of iron with unslaked lime and soap and spread this 
over a leather strap which they then bind to their legs. When the strap is 
removed, most of the skin of the leg comes with it. And blood is rubbed 
on the sore flesh. At night time they retire to a place undoing the bandages 
of their false wounds, and unstiffening their sound and vigorous knees which 
had been bound up since the morning in a thousand ligatures. Others pre- 
pare their sore legs with celandine and ox-blood for the morrow. Many attend 
the fairs and festivals in the garb of a sadhu accompanied by ‘chelas besmear- 
ed with dust’. 

Among the lesser orders of their ‘‘Brotherhood’’ are those who have 
acquired the trick of doubling back their tongue so as to make it appear that 
they had been born dumb. Their favourite story is that they had had their 
tongues cut off for speaking disrespectfully of ‘‘Durga Matta’’. In fact their 
trick is that they tie a thread to the end of their tongues and ‘‘communicate’’ 
this to some paste which they also swallow, thus drawing the tongue back and 
securing it. Some small boys are kept by the beggars on a special reducing 
diet so that they can be thin enough to worm through ventilators of big 
bungalows easily. Others are taught how to keep their eyes closed throughout 
the day so that they may look blind while begging. 

These beggars have, with the proverbial subtlety of their kind, turned 
begging into a mysterious and esoteric art. Of course, the cause of their art 
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is not unattended by greater sacrifice. In fact, if a beggar is a rogue, he is, 
at the same time, a jolly rogue. And he sings: 


We have great gain, with little pain 

And lightly spend it too; 

We do not toil, nor yet we moil, 

As other poor folks do. 

We are winners all three, 

And so will we be, 

Wherever we go. 

For we know how 

To bend and bow 

And to do what is to be done 
Nine hundred rupees this cripple had got 
By begging and thieving—so good was his lot, 
A thousand rupees he would make it, he said, 
And then he would give over his trade. 


Thus goes the impotent cripple, nasty, ragged, lowsy, unclean, poor, dejected, 
humble, bare-legged, bare-armed, dark and deceitful beggar of the colony, 
swaggering along the streets of big cities. 

When the head of a colony is installed wine is poured over his head and 
distributed amongst the members of the assembly. The newly-elected chief of 
the colony then asks them to repeat with him the Ten Vows which are: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


We shall obey the chief. 

We shall keep faith with our fellows. 

We shall keep counsel of the brothers. 

We shall share in all matters of the ‘‘Brotherhood’’. 

We shall not hear the ‘‘Brotherhood’’ ill-spoken of without 
seeking vengeance. 

We shall share all winnings. 

We shall keep true appointments or attend meetings by day or 
night at any place so decided. 

We shall not divulge the secret of the place. 

We shall harm no fellow- beggars. 

We shal] marry according to the dictates of the panchayat of the 
colony. 


At the time of marriage both the bride’s and bridegroom’s party are to 
contribute Rs. 5/8/- each and an equal amount is added by the other beggars. 
Meat and wine are distributed to celebrate the oecasion. 

The chiet’s powers are absolute. In one colony it was complained that, 
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in order to increase his income, he allowed his daughter and wife to go to the 
railway clerk’s quarters to earn their living by prostitution. But, others, 
though ready to follow his example, were not allowed to do so. 

There are colonies exclusively of labourers, who work partly in factories 
and partly on roads and streets. Most of those, who grind salt, work with the 
parties engaged in the construction of roads and buildings and have seasonal 
occupations, resort to begging in groups when not employed anywhere. Just 
like other ‘‘colonists’’, they organise parties with a division of territories under 
the orders of their ‘‘head’’ who gets one-tenth of the booty brought back by an 
individual beggar. There is no pooling of resources and.every beggar delivers 
the share himself. The headman is a clever rogue and no beggar can baulk 
him of the tenth division of the spoils. He keeps spies on his parties whom 
he helps in getting employment in the city. He is a landlord who leases his 
land for the construction of cottages. For each cottage he charges 12 annas 
per head in addition to the one-tenth share out of the earnings of a beggar. 
At ceremonies, like the initiation of members, marriages, betrothals, installa- 
tion of gods, he also gets his due share which amounts sometimes to about fifty 
rupees. 

The Lahore Corporation had tried many a time to come to grips with 
one such ‘‘head’’ but he always escaped like his ‘‘brothers’’ to other colo- 
nies, because being a Mohammadan, if harassed, he is able to make it a com- 
munal question with the help of his co-religionists. The beggars, however, 
are mostly Hindus. A striking feature of these beggar-colonists is that their 
children and women are also expert beggars. In many cases the head of the 
family does not beg but the other members do it in groups. 

Some orphanages in the “‘big’’ cities of the Punjab, usually send their 
inmates early in the morning every day to various parts of the city as singing 
parties to collect alms. Some of them are bogus institutions and have been 
found many a time to be so by the police. Yet they spring up now and then 
under the patronage of a clever beggar-cum-trader. He is beyond the clutches 
of the law, and works with impunity. In a remote corner of a mohalla in the 
city, far off from the guards of the police, a few rooms are rented in some 
family quarters for keeping a few children and these are sent one by one till 
they assemble in a particular street where they start begging. Hindu children 
go to Hindu quarters, the Muslim to the Muslim quarters. A few Sikh 
children are also organised but they work individually and not in groups. 
They generally collect wheat-flour, mustard oil and ghee but rarely money. 

The orphanages, that are registered bodies, do not encourage daily beg- 
ging in the cities of the Punjab, but organise parties on ceremonial occasions. 
A few representatives of such orphanages, carrying locked boxes, are sent to 
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railway stations where they harangue the tired travellers, and get monetary 
help from them. Many cases of bogus representatives carrying on the trade 
in the name of registered orphanages by paying something to the ticket- 
collector or the police have been traced. Some time back the police found 
a gang of clever men, engaged in such a trade, dividing the accumulations 
amongst themselves. At their headquarters in Amritsar, a large number of 
fictitious railway tickets, and boxes belonging to certain registered orphan- 
ages were recovered by the police. Their chief had his own house, a palatial 
building, and a number of disciples working under him. They would go as 
far as Caleutta and Peshawar, and were alleged to have alliance with certain 
railway officials and the police. 

In some temples and mosques the Guru or the Pir nits his chelas 
(disciples) round the city in the morning every day for begging. The collec- 
tions are generally his property. The gaddi passes on to the eldest Chela. 
The others stay for being trained in the art of worshipping gods and have 
their meals and other comforts satisfied all gratis. These are religious orders 
pure and simple. Many of them are of the highest respectability. The mem- 
bers living in monasteries or shrines live quiet, peaceful lives, keeping open 
the house to travelling sadhus or pirs, training their neophytes and exercis- 
ing sometimes a wholesome influence upon the people in the neighbourhood. 
But there are a few such institutions which are strongholds of kidnappers and 
women seducers. Many cases of ‘boy-hunters’ have been traced by me during 
my research work, especially in Amritsar, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawar and 
Jullundur. Some of the orders, however, do not keep up regular monasteries 
but travel about begging and visiting their disciples, though even here they 
generally have permanent headquarters in some village or at some shrine or 
temple where one of their order officiates. Their disciples are called Sewakas 
(in the case of Hindus) and Murids (in the case of Muslims). In some cases 
they marry and have carnal or pindi children. Generally they have spiritual 
children in their chelas, many of whom are notoriously profligate debauchees, 
wandering about the country, seducing women, extorting alms by the threat 
of curses, and relying on their saintly appearance for protection. 

The Fagqirs in the garb of regular orders, are generally seen ‘anh 
ing about the country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly know- 
ing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear would show 
them to belong. Such men are mere beggars, not ascetics; their number is 
unfortunately large in the Punjab. The Fagqir class have in their hands the 
custody of petty shrines, the menial service of village temples and mosques, 
the guardianship of cemeteries and similar semi-religious offices. For these 
services they often receive small grants of land from the village, by cultivating 
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which they supplement the alms and offerings they receive. 

The Bairagis are divided into several sections, each section being con- 
trolled by a head who is worshipped and offered a yearly fee. They are, for 
the most part, concentrated in monasteries and are exceedingly respectable. 
They are most numerous in the Jamuna districts (about 3,000 families), and 
are to be found in almost equal numbers in Amritsar, Lahore and Ferozepore 
districts. In Karnal, villages are held by descendants of both the children 
and disciples of the Bairagi monks. The Sanyasis, almost 2,000 families, 
were found in the Hissar district. The Gosavis appear to be confined mostly 
to the south-eastern districts. 

The Sadhus are found in large numbers in the Upper Ganges—Jamuna 
Doab. From Farukhabad upwards their religious ceremony consists in eating 
together and running a common kitchen. The earnings are pooled and the 
meals prepared by them in turn. They hail mostly from Delhi and Hissar 
districts and Rohtak. A strong fraternity exists among them and one Guru 
alone has thousands of chelas controlled by ‘‘Sub-Gurus’’ appointed by the 
chief. In the Shivalas are to be found well-organised Jogi Faqirs. About 
5,000 families are scattered all over the Province. They are well-knit through 
a head who is paid Rs. 100/- every three months by each district under him. 

The Aghori sect is found wandering about the streets stark naked lead- 
ing a jackal or a dog by a string, besmeared with blood and carrying the same 
substance in a skull, with which to bespatter him who refuses them alms. 
The sect is under the ‘‘Akhara’’ which has branches all over the province and 
is governed by a council presided over by a chief. 

Among the Suthra Shahi sect some are notorious for gambling, thieving, 
drunkenness, and debauchery and lead a vagabond life, begging and singing 
songs of a mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on the head and 
neck and beat two small black (chips) sticks together as they beg. They re- 
spect the territorial rights of every comrade of their sect as assigned to him 
by their Guru living generally in a village and sharing the bounty afforded by 
his disciples. 

About 8,000 male and 2,000 female Udasis, who believe in the Adi 
Granth of Guru Nanak, were found scattered all over the Province in monas- 
teries under their chiefs with whom they shared their earnings. Many of them 
are clad in loin-cloth or Kachha. Generally they keep to Gurudwaras but on 
occasions of big fairs are seen in temples joining the ceremonies there. They 
have followers amongst Hindus who pay their homage to them in cash on every 
Tuesday. 

The Nirmalas (without stain) living almost entirely in monasteries, have 
a high reputation for morality, They have their big community at Amritsar 
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and are governed by a Council, known as the Akhara, which visits periodically 
the Nirmala societies throughout the province which are controlled by a head 
Abbot or Mahant. About 2,000 families were found in Amritsar and Jullunder 
alone. They go as far as Bombay and Calcutta for begging. 

The Diwana Sadhus (‘‘Mad Saints’’), coming generally from the 
Kangra district, are governed by a panchayat for their activities of begging. 
They have big colonies there, and strict rules and regulations are maintained 
for the admission of members. A Guru controls them and assigns individual 
and group duties in various seasons. 

Muslim Beggars.—Amongst the Mussalmans organised begging is re- 
sorted to by the following orders :— 

(a) The Bharais or Pirahis. About 4,000 in Lahore and Ferozepur 
districts; about 2,500 in Gujranwala district; confined mostly to the central and 
sub-mountain districts and states. They go about beating a drum and begging 
in the name of Sakhi Sarwar, and conduct parties of pilgrims to the shrines at 
Nigaha. They also receive the offerings of the local shrines. They circumcise 
boys in western districts and often act as Mirasis, for whom they are often 
mistaken. On the lower Indus they supersede the barber as circumcisers. 
It is said that the prophet gave his coat (pairahan) to one of their ancestors as 
a reward for circumcising a convert after a barber had refused to do so. 

(b) ‘The Madaris control many shrines. In the Punjab this order has 
about 25,000 males, 2,000 females, mostly in Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullunder, 
Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, Sialkot and Ferozepur. 

(c) The Malang order (a branch of the Madaris) lives mostly in Patiala, 
Malerkotla, Jullunder and Ferozepur. The members annually assemble at a 
certain place, offerings are collected and matters concerning the welfare of all 
are discussed. 

(d) The Benawa order of Fagqirs is found mostly in the Jamuna districts 
and Rohtak. , 

(e) The Jalali order has followers in the Jullunder, Amritsar and 
Lahore divisions. Candidates for admission to the order shave completely, 
burn their clothes and are branded on the right shoulder. ' 

(f) The Hussaini order has more females than males among their 
members and are confined mostly to Gurgaon. 

(g) The Qadiris are followers of Pir Dastagir whose shrine is at Bagh- 
dad. Found mostly in the Ambala, Amritsar and Lahore divisions, they sit for 
hours outside houses in the city repeating: ‘Thou art the guide, Thou art the 
truth, there is none but Thee.’’ . 

(h) Colonies of Darveshes (another sect of Faqirs) are to be found in 
Batala and Pathankot and in Amritsar and Kapurthala, They cultivate a little 
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land, play musical instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a house where there has 
been a death and chant the praises of the deceased, and hang about mosques. 
Many recruits are allowed to enter the order on payment of a yearly fee to the 
head of a place or of a district as the case may be. 

(i) Like the Qadiris the Naqshbandias, the followers of Khwaja Pir 
Muhammed Nagqshband, found mostly in the Amritsar division, worship at 
shrines or on invitation by illiterate folks, by sitting perfectly silent and 
motionless, with bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground. For these perform- 
ances they get alms which they share amongst themselves. 

(j) The Chistti Faqirs, the followers of Bandh Nawaz, whose shrine is 
at Kalbaragah and who are confined to the eastern half of the province, 
worship by leaping up and gesticulating and repeating ‘‘ Allah-ya-Allah-Hir’’ 
till they work themselves into a frenzy and at last sink down exhausted. They 
divide villages among themselves and beg only in the territories assigned to 
them by their head. An annual meeting of the order is held in a central place 
by rotation where their chief is offered the share of the six-monthly earnings. 

Loose Organisations.—Certain tribal beggars, like Sansis and Aheris, 
determined and fearless, living near river sides, come into the city in organis- 
ed parties at night for begging. They resort to thefts and kidnappings while 
giving the impression to the citizens that they are out to collect bread. This 
is in fact a loose type of organisation only meant for burglaries. 

Amongst the outsiders the Kashmiri beggars, who come down to the 
Punjab in winter, are somewhat better organised than the Pathans or the 
Tibetans, the Bhats or the Rawals, the Bhands or the Bahurupias. A party of 
100 Kashmiri beggars belonging to Mirpur Khas, Pahlgan and other parts of 
Kashmir, was discovered selling horses and after the sale begging in groups. 
A head is chosen as the party starts from Kashmir; his orders are obeyed so 
long as the party remains engaged in their ‘‘trade’’. Their women folk pre- 
pare meals together. When the party is to leave for another place a group 
goes ahead to select the place to settle and the others follow. At the fag end 
of winter the party is dissolved and individuals allowed to go their own way. 

The Tibetans also come down to the Punjab in winter, in groups of eight 
orten. They arrange to get one or two beggars from the Punjab and with his 
or their help travel all over the province. At Amritsar they keep their head- 
quarters near Darbar Sahib (in which they have great faith). Their parties, 
_ after travelling up to Peshavar, assemble again at Amritsar; matters of common 

interest are discussed throughout a whole day and night. There is no Chowdhry 
but the cleverest of all is selected to preside over meetings and conduct its 
deliberations. After Dewali they move down to Delhi and other places. 

The Gipsies are another tribe of beggars having a loose type of organi- 
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sation. They generally keep to the villages and practise tumbling or rope- 
dancing, lead about bears, donkeys and monkeys. They are governed by 
tribal councils and often undertake ordeals to prove their innocence. A 
common form of ordeal is that the accused stands in a pond with a pole in his 
hand. Ata given signal he ducks his head; while another man, honest and 
true, starts running at a fair pace for a spot 70 paces distant. If the accused 
can keep under water while the 140 paces to and fro are covered he is acquitted. 
If not, he has to submit to such penalty as the council may impose. 

The women folk of the Nats and Bazigars—jugglers and acrobats— 
belong to a tribe of vagrant habits; they are generally seen begging in groups 
of three or four. Muslim Nats are said to prostitute their unmarried women 
and, when a Nat woman marries, the first female child is either given to the 
grand-mother or is redeemed by payment of thirty rupees. These tribes are 
governed by a Raja and Rani, or King and Queen, like the gypsy tribes of 
Europe. Like them Kanjars prostitute their daughters and do so in the garb 
of beggars. They form groups and are worshippers of Gujb Pir. Delhi is 
their headquarters. 

The Hesis are a tribe of beggar-cum-wandering-minstrels of the higher 
Himalayan villages. The men play the pipes and kettle-drum, while the 
women dance and sing, and play the tambourine. They are the only class in 
Lahul and Spiti that owns no land. Though they are generally beggars, they 
sometimes engage in petty trades. Their headquarters are in Kangra, Mandi, 
and Suket and they are governed by the orders of their heads who change, 
usually after three months. 

The Gandhilas wander about bare-footed and bare-headed, beg, work in 
grass and straw, eat tortoises and vermin. They think that they own a 
kingdom beyond the Indus and are under a vow not to wear shoes or turbans 
till their possessions are restored to them. The head of the tribe thus keeps 
them loyal to him and is worshipped and given offerings which he hands over 
to a council of twenty for use in time of war to regain the lost kingdom. He 
lives like a ‘‘king of beggars’’ and leads a luxurious life. 

The Bhats, bards and genealogists, are usually seen roaming and -beg- 
ging in big cities. A Bhat is a hereditary servant, each local clan having its 
own Bhat who pays them periodical visits, writes its genealogy up-to-date and 
receives his fees. At great weddings he attends and recites the history and 
praises of ancestors and the genealogy of the bridegroom. Those Bhats who 
come from in and about Bikaner are generally dressed in silk. Different 
groups have different heads. Whereas men remain idle, looking after the 
things of the party, women organise singing parties, beg and sometimes serve 
as prostitutes too. 
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Then there are the Jogis, a thoroughly vagabond sect. They wander 
about the country beating a drum and begging, practising surgery and medicine 
in a small way; they write charms, tell fortune, and practise exorcism and 
divination; sometimes they settle down in the villages, eking out a living from 
their earnings from these occupations, and the offerings made at the local 
shrines of the Saiyads and other Mussalman saints. Their Mussa)man section 
is called Rawals (the notorious cheats) in the central Punjab. They travel 
about the Central Provinces and the Deccan, and even visit Bombay and 
Calcutta where they pilfer and rob. As they are often away on these expedi- 
tions the baniya of the village supports their families on credit, to be repaid 
with interest on the return of the men. 

The Bahurupia, an actor or one who assumes many forms or characters, 
is a clever beggar. There are Bahurupia families in Panipat who hold a 
revenue free village and call themselves Sukhs. In Sialkot and Gujrat they 
are called Mahatmas and are organised under spiritual heads. Some of them 
have acquired the trick of doubling back their tongue so as to make it appear 
that they are born dumb. 

From the west of India comes a strange sect of praying beggars known 
as Aradhis, a mixed class recruited from Brahmins to Mahars, and curiously 
even from Muslims. Childless men whose hope of salvation is jeopardized, 
vow that if a male child is vouchsafed it shall be dedicated as an Aradhi. 
Aradhins or, praying girls, ‘are famous for their charm and beauty. Many of 
the men mortify their flesh by being made eunuchs. They go about in bands 
of four or five with drums and one-stringed fiddle known as tuntune. 

Such are some of the organisations of beggars existing in north India to- 
day. Constructive social forces need to be mobilized to rehabilitate them. The 
organisations should be attacked on all fronts. It is no use tackling individual 
beggars. Religious feeling, no doubt, stands in the way of dealing with such 
organised bodies; that only means that the religious minded need an enlight- 
ened interpretation of religion. Where law can intervene, it should be used 
with firmness. Where reform can help the organisations should be isolated 
and diverted to useful channels. It should not be difficult to turn the colonies 
into centres of useful small-scale industries and the colonists into helpful 
producers of national wealth. To treat the groups in the milieu on sound psy- 
chological basis with concerted efforts, and to hold back disorganised charity 
from flowing towards these organised beggar-monopolists by proper pressure 
on misguided philanthropists are an important part of the main responsibility 
of the authorities. But first we need to understand the forces that give 
coherence to these unsocial masses of our population. 
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ERHAPS India is the only country in the world where fourteen lakhs of 
P its population wander about the streets with perfect freedom, living 
on the spontaneous, unorganized charity of individual citizens. Again, 
it is India where alone the Census Report can consider fit to list ‘beggary’ and 
‘vagrancy’ among the occupations or means of livelihood, though unproduc- 
tive. Still again, in this age of science, it is India which unlike other pro- 
gressive countries, gives beggary a professional status. Though beggars may 
be found in other parts of the civilized world, it is here that the public with- 
out the least feeling of disgrace tolerates persistent, open and methodical 
begging in public places without let or hindrance. While in the West the 
beggar begs on the sly—and that too under the cover of some petty trade—and 
the citizen gives alms with a feeling of remorse, in India the beggar begs 
importunately with the attitude of one demanding his daily wages or with the 
contentment of one proudly carrying on his parental profession; the citizen, 
in his turn, doles out his charity with religious unction and the self-satisfac- 
tion of doing a good deed. Indeed, public begging is so common in our country 
largely because, on the one hand, it carries with it no invidious implications 
while, on the other, it claims to have the support of religion. 

As a result, the beggar in India has taken undue advantage of his social 
liberty, or has been forced to do so by circumstances over which he has no 
control. Similarly, the public has misjudged its social obligation, its reli- 
gious duty and its economic responsibility. It has yet to realize that the 
maintenance of vagrants at public expense is contrary to sound economic law, 
detrimental to the common good and unscientific as philanthropy. The beggar’s 
existence on the street, as was pointed out in the last issue of The Indian Journal 
of Social Work, is a great menace to public health. And, what is more, it is 
disastrous to the normal growth and development of the personality of the 
beggar himself, 
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Does Religion Sanction Beggary ?—What then shall we do with him? How 
shall we tackle this problem? The fact that beggary and charity are closely 
associated in the popular mind with religion makes it all the more difficult to 
put through measures of control. The common belief is that beggary has the 
sanction of religion and that individual almsgiving is essential for salvation. 
Hence, any attempt to prevent beggary naturally meets with opposition. If one 
were to read the reports of discussions on the beggar problem in Corporations 
and other bodies during the 20’s of this century, he would find ample evidence 
of vehement opposition on religious grounds to measures proposed for the 
prevention of public begging. The poor are always with us, they say, and 
the beggar is there as a perpetual reminder to the more fortunate of the miseries 
of mankind—a reminder which may have a sobering effect on the natural 
tendency of the average man to be worldly. Then again, the beggar is 
there, we are told, by divine sanction to give an opportunity to the privileged 
to be charitable and store up merit for their own salvation. He undergoes 
physical damnation for the spiritual benefit of others! If the beggar thus fills 
a moral necessity in society, why should, they ask, the State try to eliminate 
beggary and thus deprive others of the opportunity of attaining Nirvana through 
giving of alms ? 

Is this view tenable? Does religion really sanction beggary? As far 
back as 1919, the Bombay Government appointed an influential and represent- 
ative Committee to consider and formulate proposals for the prevention of 
professional beggary in the Bombay Presidency. Regarding the status of 
‘religious’ beggars, the Committee consulted fourteen heads of religious de- 
nominations of Hinduism and Jainism, and twenty-three gentlemen of Muslim 
faith. In addition to these, they consulted six leading citizens in each of the 
districts of the Bombay Province, recommended by the District Magistrates. 
The gist’ of this interesting and valuable finding is given below :— 

1. ‘‘There is no such thing as professional beggary among the 
followers of (1) Zoroastrianism, (2) Jainism in its two schools of Mirtipia- 
jaks and non-Mirtipijaks, and (3) Vaishnavite school of Vallabhacharya and 
Swamy Narayan. Similarly, among high class Sanyasins of the Shankara- 
charya Smarta School the nuisance is comparatively insignificant. 

2. ‘‘A large majority of professional religious mendicants who infest 
public streets come out of certain sects or denominations like Bawas, Bairagis, 
Jangams and Nagdas having no religious or secular education. 

3. ‘There is a concensus of opinion among religious heads of recognised 
denominations of Hinduism that although begging is permissible among those 


1 As summarised by Mr. and Mrs. Kodanda Rao and published in a Pamphlet brought 
out by the Society for the Elimination of Beggary in Nagpur. 
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who renounce the world, the present mode of going-a-begging in public 
streets and thoroughfares is unjustifiable. 

The Committee found some difference of opinion regarding Islamic 
sanction for beggary, but even those who thought that the ‘asking and making 
of charity’ was sanctioned by Islam, agreed ‘‘that the pest of beggars on 
public streets ought to be stopped.’’ 

The final conclusion of the Committee was as follows :—‘‘The opinions 
collected by us leave no room for doubt that whatever may be the interpret- 
ation of the texts of Hindu or Mohammadan sacred literature on the questions 
of begging, there is a concensus of opinion that begging in public streets and 
places as a profession is contrary to modern notions of religious sanctity.’’ 

Similarly, a special committee, appointed by the Mysore Government to 
examine the problem of beggary in Mysore State and to suggest measures to 
eliminate it, recently issued its Report. One of its most interesting sections’ 
deals with the question—Is Beggary in India Enjoined by Religion ? The con- 
clusion reached by the committee is that in Hindu Law only an ascetic is 
allowed to beg. And even he who embraces asceticism must first make pro- 
vision for the maintenance of his wife and sons. As for Islam, the direct 
descendants of the Prophet stated: ‘‘Curse be on him who, though capable of 
bearing his burden, throws it on another.’’ Islam also ordains for the fakir— 
the Muslim religious mendicant—that his ‘‘first duty is to earn his livelihood 
by hard work’’. Likewise, Zoroastrianism does not enjoin begging: ‘‘Man 
is born to work and prosper, not to rest andrust...... Work is the law 
of life, for the poor and the rich alike.’’ 

The authentic findings of the above two committées make it clear that no 
religion approves of the sort of begging which encourages idleness, nor of in- 
discriminate charity to idlers and loafers. The liberty given to a beggar with 
infectious disease to use public paths, roads and conveyances, and infect the 
healthy public amounts to irrational liberty. And yet lakhs of beggars in India 
are allowed this irreligious, dangerous and parasitic liberty. On this question 
of liberty John Stuart Mill, no unreasoning advocate of interference with per- 
sonal freedom, remarked: ‘‘Whenever there is a definite damage, or.a de- 
finite risk of damage, either to an individual or to the public the case is taken 
out of the province of liberty and placed in that of morality and law.’’ 
( Liberty, Chapter 5). The tradition of public charity can no longer be allowed 
to protect the beggar, for that tradition is misplaced philanthropy. We need 
therefore to resort to more scientific methods of protection, care and rehabili- 
tation of the vagrant. 


2 Report of the Committee for the Prevention of Beggary in Mysore, 1943, Chap- 
e 


ter VI. 
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Why People Give Alms.—Before taking up for consideration the legal 
measures dealing with beggary, we shall examine the contention of some 
who say that beggary would be stopped if nobody gave alms. So far back as 
1764, Dr. Burns im his ‘‘History of the Poor Law’’ asserted that ‘‘there is one 
infallible way to put an end toall this, and the easiest in the world, which 
consists merely in non-feasance. Give them nothing. If none were to give, 
none would beg, and the whole mystery and craft would be at an end in a 
fortnight.’’ Admirable as the suggestion is, it is equally impracticable. People 
in every country and at all times have acted just the other way. The urge to 
give alms, even when the giver and the receiver are both accursed, is too 
strong to be curbed voluntarily. In an interesting study of the ‘‘Psychology of 
Almsgiving’’ Dr. Clifford Manshardt suggests that there are six main reasons 
why people give alms :— 

1. Religious Reasons.—Every religion enjoins giving of alms upon its 
followers. Followers of most religions believe in laying up of treasures 
in Heaven by almsgiving. 

2. Sanction of Custom.—In ancient India Brahmins were supported by 
other members of society. Begging in India is associated with the ‘superior’ 
class, and therefore no stigma is attached. Almsgiving and virtue of pity 
have been the celebrated theses of the Hindu religious tradition. The 
‘*Fakirs’’ claim begging to be their ‘ancestral profession’. 

3. Personal Reasons.—(a) To experience the glow of happiness which 
is associated with the doing of a good deed. It satisfies one’s ego. We like to 
receive the thanks and blessings of the recipient. (b) The hope of acquiring 
personal gain. A man losing money in the share bazaar or racing gives alms 
as a prayer to get back the money. When the child is ill the mother promises 
alms to the poor before the family deity in return for the health of the child. 
Relatives give alms to the poor when a person is dead to lighten the gravity of 
his sins. (c) The blessings of the beggar appeal to certain fundamental human 
wishes :—The wish for self-preservation is appealed to when the beggar says 
‘may you live long;’’ the wish for security when he says ‘‘may you enjoy pro- 
sperity’’, or the wish for progeny when he says ‘‘may you have many children.’’ 

4. There are many who give alms due to fear—afraid of the curses of 
the beggar given in the name of God when a beggar is refused alms. 

5. Out of Instantaneous Pity.—The emaciated baby, the mutilated body, 
the blind, the lame, the leprous, all evoke pity. 

6. The Careless Giver.—To the rich change in the pocket is a burden 
to be gotten rid of. 

Thus one can see that the general motive in almsgiving is to derive 
personal benefit. The urge is a selfish one and no act having such multiple 
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urges can be withheld without external compulsion. The legal way is the only 
way out. And the experience of other countries shows clearly that the problem 
cannot be solved unless the beggar is compelled by legislation to quit the 
streets, and enter institutions provided for him. We shall here take the example 
of a few countries and examine their methods of tackling the problem. 

Vagrancy Control in England.—‘‘In Tudor times attempts were made 
by law to check almsgiving in so far as it encouraged idleness and vagrancy;°* 
and as late as 1744 (17 George II) a law was passed exposing to a penalty of 
not less than 10s. or more than 40s. (or, in default, one month’s detention in a 
house of correction), any person who knowingly gave to a rogue or vagabond 
lodging or a shelter and refrained from handing him over to a constable.’”* 

The problem of beggary is intimately linked up with the problem of em- 
ployment and poor relief. Industrial England has guarded against the pos- 
sibilities of dire poverty, starvation and beggary by a system of Poor Laws, 
Unemployment Acts and Social Insurance Schemes. ‘‘The first public social 
service to be established in England and Wales was the Poor Law. The great 
economic changes of the 15th and 16th centuries, above all the enclosure of 
arable land for sheep pastures and the expansion of urban industry and com- 
merce, gave rise to problems with which medieval institutions were incapable 
of dealing. Feudal society was breaking up, and the landless men who began 
to rove the countryside and people the towns could not be provided for their 
adversity by voluntary almsgiving or through the mutual assistance funds of 
decaying guilds. Some statutory provision was needed and, after a period of 
local experiment characteristic of English social history, a national system of 
poor relief was brought into being towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth. 
The great Act which consolidated the Elizabethan Poor Law was passed in 
1601 and, although the administrative details have been profoundly modified 
during the last 340 years, it remains—in principle—the basis of our system of 
providing for those who have’no other means of support.’”® 

In the year 1937 out of a total of about five hundred million pounds 
spent by Britain on what are known as Public Social Services, more than three 
hundred million pounds were spent on poor relief, housing, widows, orphans 
and old age pensions, health insurance, unemployment insurance and allow- 
ances. It is the expenditure on these items that helps them to solve their 
beggar problem. It takes a network of public social services to tackle poverty 
in all its ugly aspects. 

In Europe.—It is noteworthy that, irrespective of the form of Govern- 


3 Statute of 27 Henry VIII, c, 25, 
* Dawson, William H., The Vagrancy Problem, p. 91, 
® Owen, A, D., British Social Services, p. 6, 
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ment a country may have, the treatment of the vagrant has been carried out 
most systematically on the Continent. Inthe Swiss Republic this question 
is regulated by Cantonal Laws. The Federal Legislation on the subject, 
dating from 1850, merely orders that vagrants and mendicants shall be dealt 
with in the Cantons in which they may be arrested in accordance with the 
laws of those Cantons, yet adding that, if of foreign nationality, they shall 
be expelled from the country. The law in force in the Canton of Berne, for 
example, states that :— 

‘“Vagrancy, namely, the wandering from place to place of persons 
without means and without the object of obtaining honest employment, 
is punishable with imprisonment and hard labour not exceeding sixty 
days, or with committal to a labour institution for a term between six 
months and two years; on the repetition of the offence the vagrant is 
always to be committed to a labour institution.’’ 

Persons who apply for help from a Relief Station and refuse to accept 
suitable work when offered to them may be treated as ‘shirkers’ and as such 
they are liable to detention in a labour institution for any period between 
several months and several years. The police are empowered to arrest beggars 
without special warrant, and the husbands and fathers who evade their domestic 
responsibilities, and even the town loafer, who hangs about the street corners, 
may be apprehended and committed to a Forced Labour House by a very 
summary process, ' 

Germany, so dissimilar in its form of Government from Switzerland, has 
dealt with beggary on similar lines. Down to the 16th century Germany was 
satisfied with the mere prohibition of mendicant practices. A resolution of 
the Diet at Landau in 1497 simply forbade vagabondage, and ordered the 
authorities to exercise supervision over the beggars of all kinds. In 1532 
Emperor Charles V in Article 30 of his Penal Court Ordinance similarly en- 
joined the authorities to ‘‘exercise vigilant oversight over beggars and vag- 
rants’’, and in 1557 the Imperial Police Ordinance sanctioned the issue of 
begging letters to poor people for whose support local funds did not exist. 
Inspite of these prohibitive orders beggary was a terrible nuisance as late as 
the end of the 18th century. Then it was that the idea of the disciplinary 
treatment of the vagrant took root and special institutions came into existence 
known as Labour Houses. When the Empire was established, the practice of 
the various states was embodied in the Imperial Penal Code, and Labour 
House treatment is now the recognised mode of correcting sloth, loafing and 


habitual intemperance and immorality throughout Germany.*® 

8 We are not able to secure information regarding conditions of vagrancy during the 
Hitler regime. But we have reason to believe that no appreciable change is effected in this 
sphere by Hitler, at least no change for the worse, 
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Sections 361 and 362 of the Penal Code define as follows the offences 
which may entail detention in a Labour House:— 

(1) Whoever wanders about as a vagabond. 

(2) Whoever begs or causes children to beg or neglects to restrain from 
begging such persons as are under his control and oversight and 
belong to his household. 

(3) Whoever is so addicted to gambling, drunkenness, or idleness that 
he falls into such a condition as to be compelled to seek public help 
himself, or for those for whose maintenance he is responsible. 

(4) Any female who is placed under police control owing to profes- 
sional immorality when she acts contrary to the police regulations 
issued in the interest of health, public order, and public decency, 
or who without being under such control, is guilty of professional 
immorality. 

(5) Any person who, while in receipt of public relief, refuses out of 
sloth to do such work suited to his strength as the authorities may 
offer him. 

(6) Any person who, after losing his past lodging, fails to procure 
another within the time allotted to him by the competent authority 
and who cannot prove that inspite of his best endeavours he has 
been unable to do so. 

It should be noted that begging according to this law is a cognizable 
offence; that not only the beggar but one who encourages begging is liable to 
punishment; that all begging and not only importunate begging is punishable 
by law. (We shall later point out the similarity between the wide definition 
of the term ‘vagrant’ given in this law and that of the Cochin Vagrancy Bill.) 

Belgium’s Beggars’ Depots and Houses of Refuge.—Only after experi- 
menting in many directions did the legislation of Belgium for the treatment of 
vagrants and mendicants establish forced Labour Houses and Colonies for the 
detention of these offenders. Between 1793 and 1891 the Vagrancy Laws went 
through a process of progressive severity. But on the 27th of November, 1891, 
the existing law was so amended as to take away from these offences their penal 
character. At the present time the beggar, the tramp, and the loafer are dealt 
with under this law. The great difference between the original Belgian Labour 
Houses and the Beggars’ Depots of today lies in the fact that the earlier institu- 
tions were managed by philanthropic agencies, while those existing today 
are State establishments, and form a part of the judicial system of the country. 

The Belgian law makes it obligatory upon the State to establish three 
different types of correctional institutions for the vagrants and mendicants, 
viz., Beggars’ Depots, Houses of Refuge and Reformatory Schools. The 
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Beggars’ Depots are for able bodied vagrants and professional beggars, and 
for those who due to idleness, drunkenness or immorality live in a state of 
vagrancy. They can be sentenced to detention in these Depots for a period 
ranging between two years and seven years. The Houses of Refuge and 
Reformatory Schools are for simple detention. In order to give the loafer a 
chance of voluntary reformation, he is on the first conviction sent to a House 
of Refuge by way of probation for a period not exceeding one year or until he 
has earned 12s. If reconvicted he is sent to the Beggars’ Depot. In general 
the House of Refuge is intended for vagrants, mendicants, loafers and dissolute 
persons who deserve lighter punishment than that given to incorrigible 
offenders. 

Article 2, para 3 of the said Act lays down that— 4 

‘‘The Reformatory Schools shall be devoted to persons who are under 
eighteen years of age and who have been placed by the judicial autho- 
rity at the disposal of the Government or whose admission has been 
applied for by the authority of the commune.”’ 

The Act provides that the Minister of Justice may order the immediate 
discharge of any person confined in the Beggars’ Depots whose further con- 
finement may appear to him unnecessary. Provision is made not only for the 
separate lodging of those below 21 in the Depots but also for the externment 
of adult and able-bodied beggars not belonging to Belgium. 

These few instances of the nature and progress of law relating to vag- 
rancy in Europe go to show that their problem is essentially the same every- 
where. They prove beyond doubt that short of penal measures the beggar 
problem is impossible of solution. They make clear the futility of private 
efforts to get rid of the beggar. The experience of the West also indicates the 
desirability of organising charity for the good of the community, aided or re- 
gulated by State legislation. 

Laws in India Applicable to Vagrancy.—Organised public opinion in 
India has expressed itself in favour of State action against begging since the 
beginning of the century. The Bombay Corporation has shown interest in the 
problem since 1915. The Calcutta Corporation has been vocal on the subject 
since about 1918. Apart from the Corporations, public bodies like the Women’s 
Associations, Social Service Leagues and various other agencies have been 
advocating State action. 

In India, though there is no full fledged Vagrancy Act as yet, it cannot 
be said that there is no legal provision for preventing public begging. Before 
we discuss the recent Bills and Acts, we shall consider the available local acts 
and regulations which, we are told, could be used for checking public begging. 
To begin with, there is the Criminal Procedure Code which applies to the 
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whole of British India and it is maintained that Section 109 could be used to 
arrest a beggar. According to this Section, if a Magistrate is satisfied— 

(a) ‘‘that any person is taking precautions to conceal his presence 
within the local limits of each Magistrate’s jurisdiction, and that there is reason 
to believe that such person is taking such precautions with a view to commit- 
ting any offence, or 

(b) ‘‘that there is within such limits a person who has no ostensible 
means of subsistence, or who cannot give a satisfactory account of himself,’’ 
that person may be arrested. 

Though a vagrant might have been arrested now and again under this 
section, it has been applied till now only for rounding up ‘bad characters’. It 
does not really cover the beggar. B.B. Mitra in his edition of the Code of 
Oriminal Procedure, quoting a judgment’, shows that ‘‘merely to be out of 
work or penniless is not an offence. Many an honest man may find himself in 
either predicament, and in a country where there are workless people and no 
workhouses, persons ought not to be exposed to proceedings under Section 
109 (b) merely because they cannot give a satisfactory account of the manner 
in which they are eking out a precarious existence.’’ Further, till begging is 
legally forbidden begging itself could be stated to be his ‘ostensible means of 
living’. Hence the Section cannot be of much use in prosecuting a beggar. 

The European Vagrancy Act.—Then there is the European Vagrancy Act, 
1874, which applies to the whole of India but takes care only of the European 
vagrant. According to Section 3 of this Act, 

‘**Vagrant’ means a person of European extraction found asking for 
alms or wandering about without any employment or visible means of 
subsistence’’ ; 

whereas Section 23 lays down that 

‘“Any person of European extraction found asking for alms when he 
has sufficient means of subsistence, or asking for alms in a threatening 
or insolvent manner, or continuing to ask for alms of any person after 
he has been required to desist, shall be punishable whether he be or be 
not a European British subject, on conviction before a Magistrate, with 
rigorous imprisonment for a term not exceeding one month for the first 
offence, two months for the second and three months for any subse- 
quent offence.’’ 

A ‘vagrant’, according to the Act, may be sent to a workhouse or re- 
moved from British India at Government expense, whereas a beggar, as defined 
by Section 23, can be given rigorous imprisonment from one to three months. 
Just ‘asking for alms’ is vagrancy, and asking for alms in a particular manner 

7 Victor v. K, E, 53 Cal. 345, 30 C. W. N, 380, 27 Cr. L, J. 497, 
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and in certain circumstances amounts to begging. It is strange that this Act 
does not make any mention of the juvenile vagrant. In the absence of a 
specific provision for dealing with him, it may be presumed that he will be 
treated in the same manner as the adult. Further, this Act neither recognises 
the possibility of a European vagrant being disabled or suffering from any 
infectious disease nor provides specifically for women vagrants. When a 
European vagrant is arrested every effort is required to be made by Magistrates 
and the Police to find a suitable employment for him. In the meanwhile he is 
placed in a Government workhouse. If within a reasonable period of time no 
job is found for him, he is removed from India at Government expense. 

The Lepers Act.—We may now turn our attention to the Lepers Act. The 
number of leper beggars in India is very large. If only the Lepers Act of 1898 
had been applied effectively the problem would have been well on the way to 
solution by now. It is an Act of the Central Government, with liberty to the 
Provincial Governments to bring it into force if and when they desired. Unfor- 
tunately, no Provincial Government has taken full advantage of the Act for 
controlling lepers in its area. The Act takes special notice of the ‘pauper leper’ 
whom it defines as ‘‘a leper who publicly solicits alms or exposes or exhibits 
any sores or wounds or bodily ailment or deformity with the object of exciting 
charity or of obtaining alms, or who is at large without any ostensible means 
of subsistence.’’ Such a person can be arrested by any police officer without 
a warrant; after the Inspector of Lepers certifies him to be a leper, he is to be 
produced before a Magistrate who can send him to a leper asylum to be detained 
until discharged by order of the Board or the District Magistrate. 

Section 9 of the Act merits quotation, for we consider it a very import- 
ant preventive measure against the spread of the disease. It reads thus:— 

‘‘The Local Government may, by notification, in the Official Gazette, 

order that no leper shall, within any area specified under section 3, 

(a) personally prepare for sale or sell any article of food or drink or 

any drugs or clothing intended for human use; or 

(b) bathe, wash clothes or take water from any public well or tank 

debarred by any munitipal or local bye-law from use by lepers; or 

(c) drive, conduct or ride in any public carriage plying for hire other 

than a railway carriage; or ; 

(d) exercise any trade or calling which may by such notifications be 

prohibited to lepers.’’ 

Penalty for disobeying this Section of the Act is fine upto Rs. 20/-. Any 
one who knowingly employs a leper in any of the trades mentioned in 
Section 9, shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Rs. 50/-. Thus 
this Act makes provision not only for punishing the leper who spreads the dis- 
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ease but also those who permit a leper to do so. 

The C. P. Municipalities Act.—In addition to the above, there are some 
Sections of the Municipalities Act in each Province which deal with the beggar. 
It has been suggested that action could be taken under these Sections. In 
certain cities the Police Acts provide sections which are similar to the relevant 
sections in the Municipalities Act. Section 206 of the C. P. Municipalities Act, 
1922, runs as follows:— 

**Whoever, in any street or public place within the limits of a Muni- 
cipality, begs importunately for alms or exposes or exhibits, with the 
object of exciting charity, any deformity or disease, or any offensive 
sore or wound, shall be punishable with fine which may extend to 
twenty rupees.’’ 

This Section is the most unhelpful among similar provisions in other 
cities and provinces. When a beggar is found to be begging importunately, 
a police officer will have to get a warrant of arrest, and then, when produced 
before the Court, the Magistrate can sentence him to a fine which may extend 
to twenty rupees. ‘“Importunate’ begging is very hard to prove; by the time 
a warrant is brought to arrest the beggar, he will not be there to receive it; 
even if one succeeded in getting him before the Court, the punishment pro- 
vided is neither deterrent nor corrective. The C. P. Government is therefore 
considering a Bill to amend this Section. The Bill contains proposals for 
making begging a cognisable offence. But it has retained the word ‘importu- 
nate’ in its first draft and representations are being made by the Society for 
the Elimination of Beggary in Nagpur to delete the word. Fine or/and 
imprisonment of either description or detention in a Poor House is prescribed. 
There is no provision, however to punish those who encourage begging or 
those who employ children to beg. The power of prosecution is vested in the 
police and there is a suggestion that the Magistrates (as on the lines of Section 
190 C. P. C.) as well as Municipal employees of certain rank (as in the U. P. 
Amendment Act) be empowered to take cognizance of the offence. 

The Punjab Municipal Act.—Among the provisions to control beggary, 
the Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, Section 151, as it stands at present is 
reasonably satisfactory. The relevant portions are given below:— 

**151. (1) Whoever, in any street or public place within the Munici- 

pality, begs (importunately) for alms, or exposes or exhibits, with the 

object of exciting charity, any deformity or disease, or any offensive 
sore or wound, shall be punishable with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion, which may extend to three months, or with fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees, or with both, provided that— 

(a) In the case of a first offence, the court may, if it thinks fit, 
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instead of sentencing the convict to any punishment, release 
him after due admonition; 

(b) in any case, the court may, if it is satisfied of the inability of 
the convict to earn a livelihood, owing to physical infirmity or 
debility, and if the person in charge of any Poor House in the 
Municipality certifies that he is willing to receive him, direct 
that the convict be received into such Poor House, after being 
released on entering into a bond, with or without sureties, to 
appear and receive sentence, when called upon during such 
period not exceeding three years, as the court may direct. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Proce- 

dure, 1898, an offence punishable under this section shall be cognizable; 

and notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, a court may take 

cognizance of such an offence in the manner provided by Section 190, 

C. P. C. 1898.”’ 

Much of the effect of this Section is lost by the qualifying word ‘im- 
portunately’. Apart from the fact that it provides for imprisonment which 
may extend to three months and/or a fine not exceeding fifty rupees, it pro- 
vides for admonition and release for the first offence. As per Section 15], 
(1) (b) the court does not sentence him to detention in a Poor House. But in 
case a Poor House is willing to take him in, the court permits his entry there 
after having signed a bond for good behaviour for a period not exceeding three 
years. This method of tackling the beggar is not to be found in any of the 
other relevant Sections. Though this provision could be used to check begging 
in the Punjab no attempt is, however, being made in that direction. 

The Bombay Oity Police Act.—Turning now to other provinces, we find 
that Section 121 of the Bombay City Police Act, Section 64 of the Bangalore 
Police Law and the Bangalore Municipal Bye-law N. 21, Section 13-A, are 
very similar. They both penalise not only importunate begging but all begging; 
they penalise not merely those who beg but also those who direct begging 
or employ children under their control to beg; they provide for imprisonment 
which may extend to one month as an alternative to, or in addition to, a fine 
not exceeding fifty rupees. It can be clearly seen that these Municipal pro- 
visions and the Police Acts are such that they could be made use of to prevent 
begging if amended in certain respects. It is equally true that unless we 
pass a complete Vagrancy Act the problem will not be solved. But to make a 
beginning, some Provinces have amended their legal provisions and in others 
amendments are under consideration. 

The Madras City Police Act, 1888.—This Act was amended by the Madras 
Government (by the Governor while acting under Section 93 of the Government 
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of India Act, 1935) on the 13th May, 1941. Any Police Officer may arrest a 
beggar found begging, without a warrant, and the court may sentence the 
beggar to imprisonment which may extend to one month or/and fine him not 
exceeding fifty rupees, or in case there is a Workhouse he may be sentenced to 
detention there for a period not exceeding three years. If the accused is below 
16 years of age, he shall be tried by the Juvenile Court. The Act provides for 
Workhouses for the detention of the able-bodied and ‘special homes’ for the 
detention of those who are ‘not physically capable of manual labour’. 

The existence of the Madras Children Act, 1920, is fully recognized by 
the framers of this amendment to the Police Act. The ordinary courts are not 
allowed to try juveniles below 16 years. The Juvenile Court will try the juve- 
niles and further, since a difference is made between children who are below 
14 and those who are between 14 and 16, the punishment it gives to the latter 
group is practically the same as that given to the adult beggar, that is, they 
may be sentenced to Workhouse and special homes. But, 

71-K (2). ‘“‘If the Juvenile Court finds on enquiry that any person 

brought before it under sub-section (1) has not attained the age of 14 

years and is guilty of an offence under Section 71-A and that he :— 

(a) has no home or settled place of abode or visible means of subsist- 

ence, or has no parent or guardian, or has a parent or guardian 

who does not exercise proper guardianship, or (b) is destitute and 
both his parents or his surviving parent or in the case of an ille- 
gitimate child, his mother, are or is undergoing transportation or 
imprisonment, or (¢) is under the care of a parent or guardian who 
by reason of criminal or drunken habits is unfit to have such care, the 

Court may pass such order in respect of the offender as it could have 

passed if he had been brought before it under sub-section (1) or Section 

29 of the Madras Children Act, 1920.’’ 

The main defect of the Act seems to lie in the fact that Section 71-C 
makes it clear that the operative sections of this amendment will come into 
force only after Workhouses and special homes have come into existence. It 
is probably because of this that, though Madras happens to be the first in 
India to take steps to provide adequate legal powers to check beggary, it is not 
the first to start the experiment. 

The U. P. Municipalities Act.—In the United Provinces it was found that 
Section 248 of the Municipalities Act, 1916, if amended, would enable the imme- 
diate tackling of street begging in U. P. Public enthusiasm on this matter was 
aroused by the efforts of the Social Service League. Realising that social legis- 
lation in this country can be enacted only by organising public opinion, the 
Social Service League, after starting a Poor House and finding that beggars will 
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not voluntarily seek admission, sought the aid of legislation. In the absence 
of a responsible legislature, it was found that it was easier to get the existing 
legislation amended than to get a full fledged Vagrancy Act, however desirable 
it may be, passed by a legislative body. Thus the movement for amending the 
Act began. Section 248 of the U. P. Municipalities Act made importunate 
begging punishable with fine which may extend to twenty rupees. The U. P. 
Municipalities (Amendment) Act, 1942, was Gazetted on the 11th April 1942. 

According to this Amendment all begging, and not only importunate 
begging, is made a cognizable offence. The court may sentence the accused 
to imprisonment which may extend to one month or to a fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees or both; or in places where the Municipality has recognised a Poor 
House, the court may sentence him to detention to a maximum period of two 
years. The Rules clearly recognise the existence of various types of beggars 
each of which requires specialised treatment. Rule 4 provides that :— 

‘*A Poor House shall have one or more of the following main sections :— 

(a) Infirmary for the decrepit, disabled and diseased, suffering from 

non-infectious and non-contagious diseases. (b) Section for beggars 

suffering from infectious and contagious diseases. (c) Juvenile Section. 

(d) Workhouse or Agricultural Colony for the able-bodied. In each 

section separate arrangement shall be made for each sex. More sections 

may be opened as necessary.’’ 

Though this Act does not specifically mention ‘admonition’ for the first 
offence, it is observed that in practice the Magistrate does release persons after 
admonition if they are first offenders, and whenever he considers such action 
to be more effective than detention in a Poor House. 

An important feature of this Act is the acceptance of the principle 
of Indeterminate Sentence. A Revision Board, consisting of the District 
Magistrate, Municipal Chairman and a representative of the Poor House, is 
empowered to revise the sentence of the trying Magistrate. After his admis- 
sion to the Poor House, if it is satisfied that ‘‘a beggar has.developed the will 
to work or has found means of livelihood other than begging—and in general 
there are circumstances justifying a revision of his sentence—it shall reduce 
the sentence or direct his release.’’ It will be noticed that a similar provision 
is made in the Belgian Law of 1891, where the Minister of Justice is empowered 
to revise the sentence. In Germany the maximum period of detention per- 
mitted in a Labour House is two years, but it depends entirely on the vagrant 
himself to effect an earlier release by reforming his ways. The President or 
Prefect of District has the right to increase or reduce the sentence, but in 
practice the Director of the Labour House is the person who does it, for he can 


either recommend the reduction or enhancement of the sentence. But at the 
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end of two years the accused must be released whether reformed or not. 

The U. P. Municipalities Amendment Act is being enforced at present 
in Lucknow. No beggar has till now been sentenced to either imprisonment 
or fine but about 40 of them have been sentenced to detention in the Lucknow 
Poor House, run by the Social Service League and recognised by the Lucknow 
Municipality, for periods varying between six months and a year. 

Even cities which have no Poor Houses can enforce the Act and the 
courts could fine the offenders or send them to prison. Our experience at 
Lucknow convinces us of the fact that they need not wait till a Poor House is 
set up, but that if they arrested beggars and sentenced some to prison and 
released others after admonition, a large number of those who do not need to 
beg for a living, will give up begging, and the rest will cease to be importu- 
nate. By the timea Poor House is founded, this preliminary effort could 
well pave the way for the initiation of a more complete programme of control. 

Sind Vagrancy Bill.—On the 12th April, 1939, Mr. P. A. Bhopatkar 
introduced in the Sind Assembly ‘‘The Sind Vagrancy Bill,’’ ‘a bill to prohibit 
able-bodied vagrants from begging publicly on the streets’. The Bill defines 
a ‘vagrant’ as a ‘‘person found wandering about and begging for alms’’, but 
it deals only with the able-bodied beggar. Any police officer may arrest an 
able-bodied beggar, and the court can order his imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding one month for the first offence, not exceeding two months for 
the second offence and not exceeding one year for subsequent offences. Ifthe 
accused says that he is likely to obtain employment in a given place, the 
court may order the police to conduct him to such a place. If he fails to get 
employed within 24 hours, he shall be brought back to the court which may 
punish him as mentioned above. 

This Bill, in our opinion, is very defective. The definition of ‘vagrant’ 
is inadequate. It makes no provision for Workhouses. Even if the Bill dealt 
with the able-bodied beggars’only there is no reason why it should not pro- 
vide for industrial and agricultural colonies for their retraining. Experience 
of the vagrant in Europe shows that imprisonment is no solution for the able- 
bodied beggar. He must be sent to specialised Workhouses where the beggar, 
without the disadvantage of being dubbed a ‘criminal’, can be cured of his 
constitutional laziness. The provision to allow him to seek for employment 
is very desirable. But, while the European vagrant gets fifteen days to seek 
work and also while the Act requires that the Presidency Magistrate or a First 
Class Magistrate shall assist the vagrant to the best of his ability in securing 
employment, the Sind Vagrancy Bill permits only 24 hours to find work and 
that too without the help of the Magistrate. In our opinion the Bill in its 
present form will serve no useful purpose. 
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Calcutta Suburban Police Act.—A comprehensive Vagrancy Bill is before 
the Bengal Assembly. It has been recently introduced in the Assembly as a 
Government Bill. But even before the Bill becomes Act, it is possible to arrest 
beggars under Clause 17 of Section 40 of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 
1866. This Section empowers the police to arrest any beggar and sentence him 
to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees or imprison him in lieu of fine. The 
Provincial Government may declare any institution to serve as a Refuge Home 
for the reception of the aged, infirm or incurably diseased persons. In places 
where there is such a recognised Institution the court may sentence the beggar 
to detention for the period prescribed. Though no provision is made for any 
other special home or Workhouse for the different types of beggars, it is, as it 
stands, more satisfactory than the C. P. Municipalities Act, 1922, and the pro- 
posed Sind Vagrancy Bill. 

Bengal Urban Poor Relief Bill.—In India Poor Law does not exist in a 
codified form as in the West. Therefore the Bengal Urban Poor Relief Bill, 
1940, must be considered an important step towards social legislation in our 
country. It is a Bill ‘‘to provide for relief of the poor in the Urban areas of 
Bengal’’. Within six months of this Act coming into force every Municipality 
in Bengal will have to prepare (a) a list showing names of all disabled persons 
suffering from leprosy or any other contagious disease, who have to rely on 
public charity for subsistence and have no other source of income or none else to 
support them; and (b) a list-of other disabled persons including old and infirm 
persons and children below 12 who have to rely on public charity for their sub- 
sistence. Itis made obligatory upon every Municipality to segregate and maintain, 
if possible, all indigents in list (a). As for those in list (b) each Municipality 
is required to try and provide funds for their maintenance and, ‘‘until sufficient 
funds are provided for, shall take such steps as are necessary for guarding 
against starvation of such indigents including raising of voluntary contributions 
from members of the public, government or charitable institutions.’’ 

Most of the beggar problems in India would be solved if only such Poor 
Relief Measures were adopted. We would watch with keen interest Bengal’s 
experiment in this important piece of legislation. 

Bengal Vagrancy Bill.—Poor Relief does not, however, eliminate the 
need of a Vagrancy Act, and therefore Bengal has moved in the direction of a 
Bengal Vagrancy Bill, 1943. Any person found asking for alms, or remaining 
or wandering about in any public place making it clear that he exists on 
public charity can be arrested by any police officer and taken before a Special 
Magistrate. -If the Magistrate is so convinced, the person in custody may be 
certified as a vagrant and sent by the court to a Receiving Centre when a 
Medical Officer will examine him thoroughly and submit his report to the 
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Officer-in-charge of the Centre who, under orders of the Vagrancy Controller, 
may send him over to a Vagrants Home. He will remain there till such time 
as the Controller may decide upon. The Vagrancy Controller in this Bill 
functions very much like the Revision Board in the U. P. Municipalities 
Amendment Act, 1942 and the Minister of Justice in Belgium. 

It is wisely provided in the Bill that (a) lepers, (b) the insane or ment- 
ally deficient, (c) those suffering from communicable diseases other than 
leprosy, and (d) children, that is, persons under the age of fourteen, be 
segregated from each other and from vagrants who do not belong to any of 
the aforementioned classes. Moreover, it requires the segregation of the male 
from the female vagrants. Itis also provided that such vagrants’ homes may 
inelude provision for the teaching of agricultural, industrial or other pursuits, 
and for the general education and medical care of the inmates. 

Much like the Continental Vagrancy Acts and the proposed Cochin 
Vagrancy Bill, this Bill also provides for the repatriation of non-Bengal 
beggars. It also punishes the person who ‘‘employs or causes any person 
to ask for alms, or abets the employment or the causing of a person to ask 
for alms, or whoever having the custody, charge or care of achild, connives 
at or encourages the employment or the causing of the child to ask for alms’’ 
with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, or with 
fine or with both. Its chief feature is that the court does not sentence the 
beggar to a fixed period of detention in a Vagrants’ Home, but leaves it to 
the Controller to release him when he considers that the purpose of the Act 
so far as the particular individual is concerned is fulfilled. This provision is a 
great improvement over the usual provision where a beggar has to be released 
after the expiry of his term of detention, whether reformed or not, It is 
reported that the Bengal Government has arranged for the building of six 
vagrants’ homes. A Vagrancy Controller and six Managers for the Homes 
have already been appointed. 

It is encouraging to note that some Indian States are also taking an 
active interest in the beggar problem. Hyderabad has already passed the 
Prevention of Beggary Act, 1942. Similarly, Mr. M. K. Devassy introduced 
the Cochin Vagrancy Billin the Cochin Legislature on the 10th February, 1940, 
but, unfortunately, it was not accepted. Baroda has now constituted a com- 
mittee to investigate the beggar problem and make proposals for its control and 
prevention. Though Travancore has no legislation dealing with vagrancy, 
a Beggar Relief Centre has been started in Kottayam at the initiation of the 
municipality and the citizens of the town. The Government of Mysore appoint- 
ed a committee to go thoroughly into the question of beggary in the whole 
State and to formulate a plan for effectively dealing with the problem. The 
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committee has just issued its Report and also the Draft Bill for the Prohibition 
of Beggary in Mysore. 

Hyderabad Prevention of Beggary Act.—Unfortunately the Hyderabad Act 
has several defects. It seems to be so framed as to make it almost impossible 
to admit a person toa Poor House. Powers of establishment, recognition and 
supervision of institutions for beggars are vested in a chief committee, which 
may be either the Standing Committee of the Hyderabad Municipal Corpora- 
tion for the City of Hyderabad, or a Sub-Committee of five nominated by the 
Municipal Committee or the Local Board concerned. 

Further, Sec. 7 (1) says that ‘‘The Chief Committee may establish in- 
stitutions in suitable places . . . . . or close down any institution 
established by the public.’’ We cannot appreciate this idea of empowering 
the Committee to close down any public institution started for the ‘benefit 
of beggars or poor people. It is expected, however, that the extreme step of 
closing down an institution would be taken only when strong reasons justify 
the adoption of such a measure. 

Institutions, started or recognised or aided by the Chief Committee, can 
secure inmates in two ways:—firstly, they may accept those who voluntarily 
seek admission. But every such person must execute an agreement with the 
institution to remain in it for not less than two years. Thereafter he shall be 
subject to the same rules as apply to those who are committed to the institution 
by the court. Secondly, they may admit those whom the courts have sentenced 
to detention. Experience both in India and abroad makes it clear that 
voluntary admissions toa Poor House are negligible. When such admission 
amounts to voluntarily giving up of one’s right to freedom, it is difficult to 
see how any institution may be expected to get volunteer inmates. 

Admissions through the courts seem to us still more difficult. See. 16 
provides that when a police officer sees a professional beggar begging, he should 
first ask him to refrain from begging and leave the place; and if this order 
is not complied with then the police officer is to arrest him after holding a panch- 
nama. It is obvious that no beggar will ever contravene such a convenient 
order of a policeman. To ask a beggar not to beg at a given time and at a 
given place does not need a police officer. The beggar will obey any ordinary 
citizen. Granting that one finds such a rare type of a beggar who insists on 
begging when ordered by the police officer to go away from there, the law 
requires the police officer to hold a panchnama and then arrest the beggar. 
Our experience of arresting beggars in Lucknow makes it clear to us that it is 
almost impossible to find persons who will agree to form the panch; it will be 
still more difficult for the police man to get such a panchnama to witness 
against a beggar. In our round-ups of beggars in Lucknow, whenever a beggar 
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created a scene on his arrest, the public inevitably pleaded for his release. 

Presuming for a moment that it is possible to find a police officer who 
will be so conscientious as to go through this difficult process of arresting the 
beggar, and granting that it is possible to find men willing to form the panch, 
it is difficult for the beggar to get across the court even if he is anxious to 
enter an institution. For the first offence the court may discharge a beggar 
if he promises not to beg again, and no beggar, as far as our knowledge goes, 
will refuse to give such an undertaking. Ifa beggar comes before the court 
for a second time ‘‘he shall not be discharged unless a respectable person 
stands surety for him that he will not be guilty of begging by profession, or 
unless the court is satisfied in some other way that he will refrain from it.’’ 

In case a beggar appears for the third time then the court may sentence 
him to detention in an institution, under the control or management of the 
Chief Committee, ‘‘for such period as is deemed sufficient to render him cap- 
able of earning a living for his necessaries.’? The Act does not mention the 
maximum period to which the court may sentence him. We may get a fuller 
idea if we see the Rules governing this Act. But it is not advisable to let the 
Rules prescribe such an important matter which involves a principle. 

Dealing with persons who abscond from the institutions, Section 13 
says that if such an escaped person is found by a police officer he may arrest 
him after holding panchnama. It is superfluous and unreasonable to require 
the certificate of a panch for the arrest of a person who is definitely wanted 
by law. Whether he is found begging or not, he is to be arrested if he has 
escaped from legal custody. 

The Act does not reveal any clear idea of the need of specialised treat- 
ment for the various types of beggars. Throughout the term ‘‘professional 
beggar’’ is used. In the Definitions Clause the term is so defined that no clear 
cut differentiation is made between a beggar and a professional beggar. The 
Act makes provision neither for the punishment of those who encourage 
beggary, nor for the repatriation of those who are non-State beggars. Further, 
it gives no special consideration to the child beggar. The*purpose of the Act 
evidently is prevention and not treatment. 

Oochin Vagrancy Bill.—Now turning to the Cochin Vagrancy Bill we 
find that one of its most interesting features is its definition of the vagrant. 
Section 3(ii) says:— 

‘Vagrant means (a) any person wandering abroad or placing himself 

in any public place to beg or gather alms or causing or encouraging or 

procuring any child to do so; (b) any person wandering abroad to 
hawk goods without a pedlar’s license; (ce) any person whose wilful 
neglect to work causes him or her or any of his or her family, to go 
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about begging; (d) any person running away causing his child or wife 
to live upon charity; (e) any person endeavouring to procure alms by 
exposing deformities or by making fradulent pretences; (f) any person 
found in a building or inside an enclosed yard or garden, for any 
immoral, unlawful purpose; (g) any person gaming, in an open and 
public place, at some game of chance with cards, coins and other in- 
struments; (h) any person telling fortunes or using any subtle craft, 
palmistry or otherwise, to deceive; (i) any person wandering abroad, 
without visible means of subsistence, and lodging in unoccupied build- 
ings, or under a tree or tent or in a cart, and not giving a good account 
of himself; (j) any person knowingly living, wholly or in part, on the 
earnings of prostitution, or persistently soliciting in public for immoral 
purposes,’’ 

According to this definition a beggar, a person encouraging a child to 
beg, an unlicenced hawker, a deserter, a gambler, a palmist, a prostitute and 
a pimp—all are ‘‘vagrants’’ and can be taken action against under this Act. 
Sub-section (f) of this definition makes it possible for a respectable political 
worker to be termed a vagrant if at a given time a political party or associa- 
tion of which he is a member is declared illegal and he is found working for 
such a party in a building or in an enclosed yard or garden. It is difficult also 
to understand how an unlicenced hawker and a palmist can be considered as 
vagrants. Apart from this too wide a definition of a vagrant, the Bill in general 
is a very desirable one. All begging is made a cognizable offence. The Govern- 
ment is required to establish Receiving Centres and Institutions for the ac- 
commodation and treatment of vagrants. Due attention is paid to the different 
types of beggars. The general procedure of arrest and conviction is on the 
same lines as the Bengal Vagrancy Bill. 

That professional organisations exist among beggars and that some so- 
called respectable citizens employ beggars to beg in public and take a part of 
their earnings in return for food and protection from the police have been 
pointed out elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. It looks as if Sec. 18 (1) of 
the Cochin Vagrancy Bill is meant to attack this system. It reads as follows: — 

‘*Whenever it shall appear to the Commissioner of Police that any per- 

son is living on the earnings of vagrants within the local areas to 

which this is made applicable, he shall make a report to the Govern- 
ment with the recommendation that such person be deported out of 

Cochin.’’ 

The Government then may arrest him, and after a trial in camera may 
deport him from Cochin for a specified period of time. Such a provision is 
not found in any other Act either in India or in the West. An ideal Vagrancy 
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Act will do well to include this provision. Another of its interesting features 
is that a beggar who is not a bonafide resident of Cochin, may be repatriated 
from Cochin only after he had stayed for three months in a Receiving Centre 
and had failed to find employment within that period. 

Those causing children to beg may be sentenced to imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for a term which may extend to two years, or to a fine 
not exceeding 500 rupees, or both. But unfortunately the Bill proposes to leave 
the question of prescribing the maximum period of detention permitted in any 
institution to the Rules. So important a matter should be included in the Act 
itself, for it will then ensure the acceptance of a general principle in regard 
to detention. 

Mysore Draft Bill for the Prohibition of Beggary.—This Bill contains 
several interesting features. It provides for the creation of a Central Relief 
Committee, the establishment of Receiving Centres and institutions to meet 
the needs of different types of beggars, classification of beggars, formation of 
colonies or social settlements on the village community model where agricul- 
ture and cottage industries will be taught, and the repatriation of non-Mysor- 
ian beggars at Government cost. 

Religious mendicant is included in the definition of ‘beggar’ but a 
provision in the Bill excludes him from this category under certain condi- 
tions. With reference to this, Section 2 (d) states :— 

A person shall not be deemed to be a beggar if he (i) is a religious 
mendicant licensed by the Central Relief Committee to solicit alms in the 
manner prescribed by rules under this Act; or (ii) in performance of any reli- 
gious vow or obligation as sanctioned by custom or religion collects alms in a 
private or public place, without being a nuisance; or (iii) is permitted in 
writing by the Central Relief Committee to collect alms from the public for 
any public institution, whether religious or secular, or for the furtherance of 
any object for the good of the public. 

Thus religious mendicants may be permitted to beg under a licence 
granted by the Central Relief Committee on the recommendation of the Head 
of the Religious Order to which they belong provided they beg without.causing 
nuisance to the public. This is a novel provision not found in any other 
vagrancy legislation, and is meant for the purpose of regulating religious 
mendcancy with due regard to the sentiments of the people. In practice, it 
is hoped, it would do credit to the good intentions of the framers of the law. 

The Bill does not provide for Workhouses but for colonies of the village 
community type. The colony will take in only the able-bodied, the aged, the 
juvenile, the lame, the cripple and the blind. The Scheme includes a separate 
Sick Ward for the treatment of the sick, a Correctional Ward for the unruly 
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and the ‘‘work-shy’’ and a Rescue Home for the profligate women. It is in- 
teresting to note that there is also a suggestion for a colony for the mentally 
defective and insane beggars to be attached to the Mysore Government 
Mental Hospital. 

Special attention is given to the child beggar. The provisions of the 
Bill are as hereunder :— 

(1) If a person arrested under the provisions of this Act is, in the 
opinion of the officer arresting him, below the age of twelve years, he shall 
without delay be removed to the Receiving Centre, whereupon the Officer-in- 
charge of the Receiving Centre shall, after preliminary enquiry, place him 
before the Magistrate and, if the Magistrate after summary enquiry finds 
that he— 

(a) has no home or settled place or abode or means of subsistence 
or, has no parent or guardian, or has a parent or guardian who 
does not exercise a proper wardship; or 

(b) is a destitute and both his parents or his surviving parent, or in 
the case of an illegitimate child, his mother, are or is under- 
going imprisonment; or 

(c) is under the care of a parent or guardian who by reason of the 
criminal or drunken habits is unfit to exercise such care; 

shall declare the person to be a beggar and send him to the Receiving 
Centre: ; 

Provided that if such a person has a parent or a proper guardian, the 
Magistrate shall call upon that parent or guardian to execute a bond and stand 
surety for that person not committing an act contrary to the provisions of 
Section 3 and thereafter release him, but if that parent or guardian himself 
is a beggar, and no other relative comes forward to take care of the person, he 
shall be sent to the Receiving Centre with a declaration as provided therein. 

(2) If in the course of the enquiry, the Magistrate is of opinion that the 
parent or guardian being competent to maintain the child, has wilfully neg- 
lected to do so, he may in his order committing such child to the Receiving 
Centre, direct that such amount as he may deem necessary for the maintenance 
of the child be recovered by way of fine from such person or guardian. 

(3) The Officer-in-charge of the Receiving Centre shall thereupon send 
the child to such Institution best suited for him. 

It is suggested that a normal child beggar should not be separated from 
its parent, that the beggar family should be lodged in one hut in the Colony 
and that the foster-parent system may be introduced in the Colony for Children 
without parents. 

Another interesting feature is that the Bill provides for Indoor and Out. 
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ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF LEGISLATION 





Name of Law 





The Madras City Police 
(Amendment) Act, 1941. 
(Amendment to Madras 
Act III of 1888). 


The U. P. Act No. VIII 
of 1942. 

The U.P, Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, 1942. 
(Amendment to Sec. 248 
of the U.P. Mun, Act), 
The Prevention of Beg- 
gary Act, 1941—Hydera- 
bad-Deccan. 


European 
Vagrancy Act, 1874, 


. The Lepers Act 1898, 


The Cochin Vagrancy 
Bill. 


The Bengal 
Bill 1943, 


Vagrancy 


. The Sind Vagrancy Bill 


1938. (Private Bill by 
P. A, Bhopatkar). 

3 City 
Police Act, Sec. 121. 


The Bangalore Police 
Law, Sec. 


The Punjab Mun, Act of 
1911, Sec, 151, 


The C.P, Municipalities 
Act, 1922, Sec, 206, 
The Draft Bill for the 


Prohibition of Beggary 
tn Mysore, 1943, 











Punishment 


Offence: Cognizable or 


Non-Cognizable ? 





Fine upto Rs, 50/- or imprisonment 
upto one month or Workhouse upto 
3 years, 


Fine upto Rs, 50]- or imprisonment 
upto one month or both or Poor 
House upto two years. 


Detention in an Institution for a 
period sufficient to render him cap- 
able of earning a living. 


A “Vagrant” sent to Workhouse 
till employment is found or till he is 
removed from Br. India. 

A “Beggar”—R. I, for one month 
for 1st offence and 3 months for sub- 
sequent offences. 


In Leper Asylum until discharged 
by the Board or the District Magis- 
trate, 


The Rules to prescribe period of 
detention (See Sec. 13 (1) (G@)). 


To remain in Vagrant Home till 
Controller finds work for him, or 
relative or friend stands security. 


Imprisonment upto 1 month for 
1st offence, 3 months for 2nd offence, 
1 year for subsequent offences, 


Imprisonment upto one month or 
fine upto Rs, 50/- or both, 


Imprisonment upto one month or 
fine upto Rs, 50/- or with both. 


Fine upto Rs, 50/- or imprisonment 
upto 3 months or both, or Ist offence 
admonition, 


Fine upto Rs, 20/-. 


Detention in the Colony for re- 
training till the beggar is found 
capable of earning his own liveli- 
hood. Aim not penal but educative. 





Cognizable, 


Cognizable. 


Legally it is cogni- 
zable, but in practice it 
is non-cognizable, 


Cognizable. 


Pauper leper may be 
arrested without war- 
rant, 


Cognizable, 


Cognizable, 


Cognizable, 


Cognizable, 


Non-cognizable, 


Cognizable, 






































IN INDIA RELATING TO BEGGARY 
; Punishment to Prosecuting Child 

Pome Abettor Authority Age Limit |  @=ternment 

Begging or apply-| None, Police Officer, Below 16} None, 
ing for alms, years, 

Begging importu-| None. (1) Police (2) Such} Below 16] None. 
nately, Municipal employees | years, 

as are authorised hy 
the Mun, Bd. In 
Lucknow the Sani- 
tary Inspectors. 

Begging anywhere, ies Any Officer, or sidaeen shits 

police official can 
arrest after holding 
a panchnama. 

Asking for alms setdis Any Police Officer. eiveaa Externment at 
when he has suffi- Government cost 
cient means of sub- if he has no em- 
sistence; or in a ployment, 
threatening manner, 
or _importunately. 

(See Sec, 23). 

One who appears} Hewhoemploys| Any Police Officer. eocece seated 
to be a  pauper|a leper in a trade 
leper. can be fined upto 

Rs, 50-. 

Begging. Any person liv-| Police Officer. “A Minor”| If work for able- 
ing on the earn- 16 years, bodied non-Cochin 
ings of vagrants is not found within 
deported out . of 3 months, he may 
Cochin, be repatriated. 

Asking for alms} R, I. upto 2 Army Police Officer} Under 14| Non-Bengalis to 
wandering or remain-| years or fine or|authorised by Com-| years. be repatriated, 
ing in a manner in-| both, missioner of Police 
dicating existence or the D, M. 
by begging. 

Wandering about oehdaa Any Police Officer. ecseee satgis 
and begging, 

_ Begging or direct-| Imprisonment} Police Officer. acaees saseee : 
ing or permitting} upto 1 month or 

children under his|fine upto Rs. 50/- 

control to beg. or both. 

a ae Police Officer. ‘tiie ascie 

Begging importu- eet Police Officer, eeeese ceceee 
nately, 

Begging importu- eotien ee dadees aegis 
nately, 

Begging in Public} Punished with| Police Officer and} Under the| Non-Mysorian 
place, soliciting alms, | simple or rigorous | others authorized|age of 12}beggars to be re- 
wandering from door | imprisonment for | under the Bill, ears; young;patriated at 
to door or exhibiting | a term which may oys and| Government cost. 
sores etc,, for secur-|extend to girls upto 
ing alms, months or with the age of 

eligious mendi-| fine or both, 18 are also 
cant if he is a nuis- placed 
ance and not licensed under this 
a Central Relief category. 
mmittee, 
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door Relief. The former is relief given in any Institution under the Act and 
the latter is relief in cash or kind or both. The latter provision is made to 
take care of those who are real destitutes but are ashamed to beg and actually 
starve rather than beg in the open street—such cases can only be treated by 
Outdoor Relief. This method, however, is to be adopted only in the case of 
those deserving needy who do not need institutional care but outdoor help to 
prevent them from begging, and that too, with the approval of Government, 

To meet the expenses of the Scheme there is to be a Beggar Relief Fund 
but it is not to be raised by taxation. Section 36 reads :— 

‘‘In order to carry out the purposes of this Act, a fund called the 
Central Relief Fund shall be formed. This Fund shall consist of :—(i) Sub- 
scriptions and donations. (ii) Grants from Government General Revenues, 
Muzrai or other sources. (iii) Grants from Local Boards, such as District 
Boards, Municipalities and Panchayets, and other private or public Institu- 
tions. (iv) Fines recovered under this Act. (v) Other sources, if any. 

The supervision, direction and control of all matters relating to the 
administration of relief over the whole State is vested, according to this Bill, 
in the Central Relief Committee to be constituted by Government. 

Points for an Ideal Vagrancy Act.—As India gains experience by ex- 
perimenting with these various Acts dealing with the beggar, it should be 
possible to evolve an ideal Vagrancy Act to be passed by the Central Govern- 
ment, and to be put into force by Provincial Governments if and when they 
decide to do so. 

These are some important points which, in my opinion, should be 
covered by a model legislation, and they are as follows:— 

(1) All begging, and not merely importunate begging, should be made 
an offence. 

(2) Begging should be made a cognizable offence. 

(3) The power to take cognizance of public begging should be vested 
in (a) the police, (b) the magistracy, and (c) such officers as may be autho- 
rised by the Municipal Boards. We would also suggest that certain members 
of public social organisations, under certain conditions and rules, be autho- 
rised to arrest beggars. (There is precedence for such a practice in the 
S. P. C. A.) 

(4) Not only the person who begs, but also the one who gives alms 
should be punished. None of the Indian Bills proposed or Acts passed deal 
directly with the almsgiver. In 1899 the Canton of Schwyz, in democratic 
Swizerland, passed a law making “‘persons who by giving alms, favour beg- 
ging from house to house or in the street’’ liable to a fine of ten francs. 
Similarly, a police ordinance was issued some time ago in the Uelzen district 
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of Prussia to the effect that ‘‘giving of alms of any kind whatever to mendicant 
vagrants is prohibited on pain of a fine not exceeding nine marks.’’ There is 
no reason why in India if begging is forbidden giving of alms should not be 
prohibited. 

(5) A model Act should pay, as some of our legal measures do, special 
attention to the protection of the child beggar. Punishment of those who cause 
children to beg must be one of its provisions. 

(6) Careshould be taken to define clearly the different types of beggars 
to be treated in special institutions. There isa tendency to regard all beg- 
gars as requiring identical treatment. 

The Bengal Vagrancy Bill the U. P. Municipalities Amendment Act 1942 
and the Mysore Draft Bill show a fairly clear classification of beggars. Upon 
such classification will depend to a large extent the programme of individuali- 
zed treatment. The Bombay Children’s Act has taken care of delinquent 
children as no other province in India has done and the Chembur Children’s 
Home is well worth following as a model for a home for destitute and delinquent 
children. We do not mean to suggest that the Chembur Home is an example 
of perfection, but taking our cue from that Institution we can build better. 

If the beggar problem is to be tackled successfully we must establish 
an ideal Workhouse for able-bodied beggars. Nowhere in India does such an 
institution exist. 

(7) As regards the leper beggars, instead of attempting to tackle them 
under a Vagrancy Act, public opinion should influence Government to enforce 
the Lepers Act of 1898. Pauper lepers can well be taken care of by that Act 
as there is an All India Leprosy Association with its branches in each province 
and most districts. Wherever special agencies exist it will be advisable for 
bodies interested in vagrancy not to cover the same ground but co-operate 
with them. This is an accepted principle in modern social work as it saves 
time, energy and expense, and further promotes united effort by eliminating 
unwholesome rivalry. 

(8) Provision should be made for the externment of beggars who do not 
belong to the place where they are arrested. 

(9) In regard to the establishment of institutions for various types of 
beggars, we would suggest the following methods for each Province. In every 
town and city of a province there should be a Receiving Centre. In every 
Province there should be one central Children’s Home, a Labour Colony, a 
Leper Asylum and a Leper Hospital, a Hospital for those suffering from 
infectious diseases, all situated in one city, preferably the capital of the Pro- 
vince. The Receiving Centre in each city will also function as an Infirmary 
for the maintenance and care of the infirm, 
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We suggest this plan for we do not think it is financially a feasible 
proposition to have a ring of all these homes in each city. Such organised 
province-wide solution of the beggar problem is possible only if the Vagrancy 
Act provided for some such measures in the Act itself. 

(10) Considering the fact that among the large population of beggars 
in India a good many suffer from hereditary defects as are likely to be trans- 
mitted to their children, it would be desirable to provide for the sterilization 
of such persons under the advice and guidance of expert medical men. 

(11) Segregation of sexes is provided for in most of the Bills proposed 
and Acts passed. While segregation of sexes is necessary, no concern is shown 
anywhere, except in the Mysore Draft Bill, to the possibility of an entire family 
begging and being arrested. In case a husband and wife are arrested either 
together or separately, the Act should permit the provision of family quarters 
in institutions meant for the beggars. If they have children of tender age they 
may be allowed to stay with the parents. 

So far as the Infirmary is concerned too much fuss need not be made to 
keep the sexes rigidly segregated. The old and the infirm living together in 
their old age will remove some of the boredom natural to the life of a disci- 
plined existence in an institution. We would like to see these homes for 
vagrants develop on the lines of the Settlements for the ‘criminal tribes’. 

(12) Much of the delay in coming to grips with the problem in various 
places is due to the question of finance involved. For years past a controversy 
has been going on between the Government and the Municipality as to who 
should shoulder the responsibility. In December 1938, an important diseus- 
sion took place at the All India Local Self Government Conference held at 
the Council Chamber of the Caleutta Corporation. Mr. B. N. Roy Choudhry 
in introducing the subject said: 

‘‘The greatest difficulty of handling vagrancy in this country arises 

from want of proper législation in regard to poor relief and it has been 

a matter of controversy as to the respective responsibility of the local 

authorities and the Government in regard to poor relief. The Local 

authorities want to shift the burden on the shoulders of the Government 

and vice versa. We are now almost unanimous that the subject should 

be the joint concern of both the Government and the local authorities.’’ 
The conference finally concluded that the responsibility should be joint, but 
that the initiation of legislation, without which beggary could not be tackled, 
lay with the Government. 

It is neither wise nor possible to depend upon private donations to run 
these institutions. Government must finance the scheme and they must raise 
the necessary funds by special taxation. The Gwalior Markets Act of 1986 
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(Samvat) provides for the control and disbursal of ‘‘Dharmadaya’’, a percent- 
age of income set apart by merchants for charity. Such money is available all 
over India. It is well known that huge amounts are collected at most of the 
big and small temples and other places of worship all over India. Government 
should take courage in both hands and see that such money is spent for the 
amelioration of human suffering. The Calcutta Rotary Club suggested the in- 
creasing of trade licences by 12.5 per cent. The Indian Chamber of Commerce 
approved of this suggestion. Some others suggest that taxes on motors, 
cycles, marriages, telephones and public entertainments should all go to the 
tackling of the beggar problem. 

Suffice it to say that the Vagrancy Act must accept the principle of levy- 
ing fresh and specific taxes for the purpose of enforcing the Act. That done 
each Province may decide upon the nature of such taxation. 

There is an interesting suggestion made in Art. 38 of the Belgian Law 
of 1891: 

“‘The cost of relief given in execution of the present law may be re- 

covered from the persons relieved or from those liable for their main- 

tenance. It may also be recovered from those who are responsible for 
the injury or illness which necessitates the relief.’’ 
That a reasonable amount of responsibility should be laid upon those who cause 
beggary to continue or who promote individual beggary to come into existence 
is a sound theory and may be put to test by the proposed Vagrancy Act in India. 

(13) At present maintenance of Poor Houses is a discretionary function 
of the Municipality. Government should take immediate steps to make it its 
obligatory function. We have already seen that on the Continent it is the joint 
concern of the Centre and the Provinces. 

(14) There is a tendency in the various Vagrancy Bills to provide for 
short sentences for the vagrant. Experience both in England and the Continent 
points towards the advisability of long sentences. The Departmental Commit- 
tee on Vagrancy of 1904 endorse the objections to short sentences which have 
been advanced times without number by critics of the Vagrancy Laws, and 
advocate sentences of not less than six months or more than three years; but 
they maintain that there should be power to curtail a sentence under certain 
conditions. No useful purpose will be served by sending beggars to Workhouses 
for a very short period. Therefore the Act may well lay down, in certain cases, 
the minimum sentence to be given. 

(15) Every Vagrancy Act has a provision for dealing with escape and 
re-arrest. The suggestion in most cases is to enhance the punishment. While 
we do not object to such a provision in the Act, we are afraid too much concern 
is shown over the escape of inmates from Poor Houses. Escape of a beggar 
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should not be viewed in the same light as that of a convict from jail. If after his 
escape, he is not found begging and has taken to some decent way of living, 
then the purpose of the Act and the Poor House is already fulfilled. Therefore 
there is no need of enhancing his punishment. But if he is found begging 
again, then there is every justification for drastic steps. Rightly does the De- 
partmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1904, observe: ‘‘If a colonist escapes, and 
is able to support himself without coming within the reach of the law, his es- 
cape from the colony is no matter for regret... . if the detention is intended 
not so much as a punishment, but rather as a means of restraining the vagrant 
from his debased mode of life, the risk of his escaping need not be regarded so 
seriously as in the case of a criminal committed to prison to expiate his 
crime.’’ Similarly, Monsieur Stroobant, Director of the unique Beggars Depot 
of Merxplas in Belgium, has this interesting observation to make: — 

“‘Those who escape are the energetic man who, influenced by some ruling 

idea—it may be of a family in distress or other motives less laudable— 

seek to reclass themselves. They are not always by any means the 
most corrupt, and often when I learn that a fugitive is following regular 
work, I ask the Minister of Justice to suspend the order for his recapture. 

From the standpoint of the general security of the establishment the 

facility to escape constitutes a valuable safety valve, which it is expe- 

dient to recognise. In truth the latent energies, which impel a man at 
all costs to seek emancipation from the bondage which he has to endure 
in the Beggars’ Depot, are exhausted by flight. 

A Vagrancy Act we do need. But there is danger in expecting too much 
from it. The object of such an Act must not and cannot be to make perfect 
men out of most imperfect material; it will be the far more modest one of 
correcting tendencies of character and conduct which are socially injurious, 
with a view to returning the objects of care to freedom, if they seriously wish 
to regain freedom, able, under favourable circumstances, to take their legiti- 
mate place among the citizens of the country. Only by setting before ourselves 
sane and moderate views shall we be able to advance towards our goal; to act 
otherwise will be to waste effort and court certain disappointments. 











A PLEA FOR SOCIAL SECURITY TO PREVENT PAUPERISM 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


While the Beveridge Plan and the American Social Security Programme are engaging 
the attention of the world as daring schemes undertaken by the State to provide social protec- 
tion for its citizens against want, little or nothing is being done in India to protect the wage- 
earners against the hazards of unemployment, sickness, old age, and widowhood which fre- 
quently reduce them to abject poverty, Dr. Kumarappa therefore makes a plea for a modest 
policy of Social Security Programme to prevent the pauperization of individuals and families 
of low income level as a part of our post-war reconstruction plan, 


N India poverty and pauperism did not appear as social problems until the 
disruption of the joint family system and the removal of production from 
the home to the factory. The modern methods of production have resulted 

in the accumulation of wealth and its concentration in the hands of the few. 
Failure to give adequate attention to the social arrangements involved has 
given rise to the appalling evils of industrialism to which workers the world 
over have fallen victims. It has also disintegrated our village economy, so 
much so, that owing to unemployment and poverty thousands migrate from 
rural areas to cities in search of employment making the situation in cities even 
worse. Modern industrialism then is one of the major causes of poverty and 
suffering among the lower classes. Industrial accidents, unemployment disease, 
and old age force many of them to take to begging as a means of livelihood. 

In the preceding articles various aspects of this problem of beggary have 
been dealt with. We have also noticed that special classes, such as the aged, 
widows, the crippled, the blind, the feeble-minded, etc. need special care and 
treatment and that organised relief—indoor and outdoor—must take the place 
of indiscriminate charity. ‘‘All remedies of poverty fall into two classes—the 
palliative and the curative—the endeavour to relieve poverty or the attempt to 
prevent poverty.’’! Modern scientific method is to attack it both ways. While 
modern charity is based on the principle of prevention, it does not ignore the 
immediate problem of providing relief for the poor and the needy in our 
midst. Since social security isa step towards the mitigation of poverty we 
make a plea for its introduction in our country for the protection of the poor, 
believing that the time is ripe for its favourable consideration. 

We are painfully conscious of the rapid changes taking place through- 
out the world. And we too have been drawn into the maelstrom. What the 
aspect of the world would be after the war is beyond the pale of social prog- 
nostics. Yet one may hazard the general statement that the old order is being 
swept away, structure and spirit. In the melee of social adjustments that 
must inevitably follow the present chaos, the new social order must be formed 

1 Seligman, Principles of Economics, 1907, p. 687. 
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and the nature of that new order will be based on our experiences of, and 
reactions to, the present one. It may be frankly admitted that no one will 
regret if the old structure, at the altar of which priests in the name of capitalism 
sacrifice human blood and sweat, passes away. But it goes without saying 
that the present system of social living is one which makes parasitic exploita- 
tion thrive, renders sympathy between man and man impossible, creates and 
kindles hatred between members of different strata of society and denies good 
living to the masses of mankind. Indeed, ignorance, poverty, humiliation, 
disease and death have been the lot of the majority of men all over the world. 

Why Social Security.—This war has shown, as no other war in his- 
tory, that victory can be the result only of the concentrated efforts, physical 
and intellectual of all classes of men in a community. That is to say, war calls 
for sacrifices from all elements of society—from nobles, from workers, even 
from women, whatever their share of happiness or misery in times of peace. It 
is the one great lesson of the total war that all the elements and individuals of 
the State are bound each to each for weal or woe. The contributions of labour 
to the common weal are now becoming emphatically manifest and call for a 
new deal and status for labour. It is good that statesmen of all nations have 
realised betimes that the post-war social planning should ensure better social 
justice to all ranks in the State, better than what they uptil now have enjoyed. 
It is to the securing of this objective to the people of England that the now 
famous Beveridge Plan sets itself; and the National Resources Planning Board 
and the Social Security Board’s 7th Annual Report now before the Congress, 
seek to answer a like necesity in U.S.A. But England and America and 
many countries of Europe have already had some form of social security plans 
which have been worked with more or less efficiency. The problem before 
those countries is how to extend the benefits of social security already exist- 
ing so that all individuals in the State, men, women and children, disabled and 
unemployed and all others requiring State help can be brought within the pur- 
view of the plan. 

But India has to begin from the beginning. She has no experience of 
the social security programme, such as the West has. But all the evil and 
hazards that are to be found in the social life of the Western nations exist in 
our country also. Old age dependence, maternity risks, unemployment 
hazards, sickness liabilities and such other wants and crises which lead to the 
disintegration of the home and human personalities and reduce a nation’s 
strength and affect its welfare are universal problems; and each country has 
them in a more or less intense degree. Hence, itis no wonder if we too are 
obliged to face the problem of social security in any post-war reconstruction 
effort. Indeed, the planning of a post-war social order for India should be 
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based on the dual principles of elimination of poverty among the masses, and 
insurance against all manner of risks for all those citizens that can be possi- 
bly brought under the scheme. Looked into closely the latter principle is only 
a method of tackling the national problem of poverty while the former is the 
objective to be achieved. 

A plea for Social Security for India is not based on the psychology of 
imitation, on the habit of doing what the other countries in the West are 
doing. Though it is but natural to be stirred into similar ways of thinking 
and doing while all other countries are planning for the elimination of 
poverty among them, our plea is based on the full recognition of the press- 
ing needs of our crores of men, women and children, who live from day to day 
in the paralysing fear of insecurity. Among the countries of the world India 
is known to be a rich country inhabited by poor men. Though this looks like 
a derision and a paradox it is nevertheless a poignant fact. The poverty of 
India is so self-evident that even a hurricane foreign tourist through any part 
of India can easily observe. Statistically computed the income per capita in 
India, according to Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao was Rs. 65.4 during the year 1931-32. 
In other words, the average monthly earnings of an Indian amounted to a 
little more than Rs. 5/- in 1931. Considering the abject penury of the majority 
of Indians who hardly have a single square meal a day it is very doubtful if 
they can ever be credited with having the princely income of Rs. 5/- per mensem. 
Staring facts belie such statistical speculations. Moreover, in a country like 
India where there are tremendous differences in scales of income—and a very 
few have what may be called steady income—any average of income is bound 
to be false and deceptive. Though the poverty of India is an appalling fact, 
it is not due to any single factor, economic, political, social or any other. 
As a matter of fact, it is the cumulative effect of many contributory causes. 
Nevertheless, unemployment may be reckoned as one of the main factors 
causing wide-spread poverty in India. 

Extent of Unemployment.—In the absence of statistical information it is 
difficult to estimate the number of unemployed in India. Moreover, the arti- 
ficial conditions created by the war have provided temporary employment to 
thousands of our men hitherto unemployed, thus submerging the problem of 
unemployment for the time being. But the fear is widely and justifiably enter- 
tained that as soon as the war ceases India will return to its former position of 
poverty and unemployment unless, indeed, she introduces in the not distant 
future a social security programme which shall include an effective unemploy- 
ment relief scheme. 

From the Tables given on page 140 we get an idea of the total number of 
earners and dependants and the general distribution of occupations in India, 
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TABLE I 
Earners and Dependants in 1931 





Persons Males Females 

Total Population ... «| 350,529,557 | 180,620,612 169,908,945 
Total Earners ove - 125,270,827 94,415,536 27,855,291 
Total Working Dependants 28,615,063 7,644,575 20,070,488 
Total Non-Working De-| 196,643,667 75,560,501 121,083,166 

















pendants. 
TABLE II 
General Distribution cf Occupations in 1931 
: Industry (inclu- : 
Exploitation | Exploitation| ding Textiles, Transfort Public Admin- 
of animals and of Hides & skins, | including post Trade istration & 
vegetation minerals wood, building | and telegraph Liberal Arts 


ete.) 











110,760,324 404,262 | 17,523,982 9,778,520 936,969 | 4,819,452 





It may beseen from Table I that non-working dependantsare considerably 
more than the earners. Even if we exclude the total working dependants, 
who are a little more than one fourth the number of total earners, non-working 
dependants constitute much more than one half of the entire population of 
India—a very great strain indeed on the earners considering their slender 
income capacities. A glance at Table II will show that persons occupied in 
services promising steady employment constitute a minute fraction of earners. 
Except a few public administration services like the army, the navy, the police 
and the State services, and a few of the transport services the rest of the 
occupations provide no security of permanent employment. In occupations 
involving the exploitation of animals and vegetation and minerals, in industry, 
in transport services, and in trade one is frequently faced with the problem of 
seasonal employment and sometimes with partial employment. Seasonal and 
partial employment are parts of the unemployment problem; and though they 
are not as disastrous in their consequences as total long-term unemployment 
are yet potent enough to degenerate the individual and the family. 

The Tragedy of Unemployment. —Unemployment is one of the misfortunes 
most feared by wage-earners. ‘‘Non-employment or loss of employment in 
nearly every wage-earner’s career’’, declares L. W. Squire, ‘“‘stands as spectre 
of forbidden mien, with a gaunt finger pointing the way to charity and old age 
dependency.’’ The truth of this statement is seen in the fact that unemploy- 
ment and irregular employment undermines the morale of the jobless. The 
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discouragement, the feeling of helplessness and uncertainty are most demor- 
alizing. Enforced but intermittent illness produces restlessness. Frequent 
and prolonged unemployment destroys ambition and the sense of family re- 
sponsibility, and brings about utter demoralization. 

The effect of unemployment on the worker and his family is disastrous. 
As Mr. A. Epstein points out, it frequently decides whether the worker shall 
drift from his skilled to any unskilled job; whether his wife shall add to her 
duties that of supplementing husband’s wages, or whether the children shall 
be undernourished or enter prematurely some blind alley occupation. Lack of 
work affects the industrious and thrifty workers as well as the indolent and 
irresponsible ones. It not only sweeps away the savings—accumulation of many 
years—but destroys the habit of thrift. It is no wonder therefore if the worker, 
uncertain of the morrow, is encouraged to lead a hand-to-mouth existence. A 
crisis in this level of existence is likely to make him fall back on public charity 
for his support and that of his family. In other words, unemployment lessens 
income, reduces working efficiency, demoralizes the worker and his family, pro- 
duces industrial and political unrest, and a variety of social vices. Unemploy- 
ment is, indeed, ‘‘a culture bed for pauperism and its accompanying evils.’’ 

Why Don’t They Save ?—If unemployment brings so much misery and 
suffering to the wage-earner and their families, why, some ask, don’t they 
save? The popular opinion is that any able-bodied man who wants to work 
ean find work and that any one who is unemployed must be physically, men- 
tally or morally inferior. Further, it is assumed that any person who is rea- 
sonably industrious and thrifty could lay aside enough money to provide 
against temporary bad times as sickness and old age. But is the prevailing 
wage rate high enough to meet his and his family’s need, for food, clothes and 
shelter, and then put by enough to cover days or periods of enforced illness, 
as well as sickness and old age? The Table given below indicates the usual 
wage rates in cities, towns and mofussils :— 

TABLE III 
Daily Wages of Workers 














Workers Cities Towns | Mofussil 
| Rs. | 
Skilled see due e+e | 1-4-0 to 2-8-0] 1-0- Pe nt 2-4-0) 0- aes 2-0-0 
Semi-skilled ‘ | €1e 0-10-0 | 0-6-0 
Unskilled i oe 0-12-0 0- 8-0 0-5-0 
Unskilled Women | 
Workers we |  0- 8-0 0-60 | 04-0 
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The above wages are hardly enough to meet the needs of a working 
class family made up of the worker, his wife and two children. Because 
such wages are inadequate, it becomes necessary to make the wife and children 
work to supplement the family income. The industry which underpays its 
workers has no right to exist as it makes the wife and children labour to 
make both ends meet. It is indeed a cruel form of exploitation. But this is 
not the whole story. Industrial strife, which is socommon an aspect of our 
modern industry, makes a further reduction in the family’s monthly earnings. 
The following Table sets out the number of disputes each year since 1930, the 
number of persons affected by them and the number of working days lost, 























TABLE IV 
Industrial Disputes in India 
1930-39 
Year Disputes Workers affected Working days lost 
1930 140 196,301 2,261,731 
1931 166 203,008 2,408,123 
1932 118 128,099 1,922,437 
1933 146 164,938 2,168,961 
1934 159 220,808 4,775,559 
1935 145 114,217 973,475 
1936 157 169,029 2,358,062 
1937 379 647,801 8,982,257 
1938 3899 401,075 9,198,708 
1939 406 409,189 4,992,795 
TOTAL 2,223 2,654,465 40,042,108 
| 








These figures are significant: Within a period of ten years there 
occurred a total of 2,223 strikes and lock-outs involving a total of 2,654,465 
employees. The time loss amounted to 40,042,108 days. This means con- 
siderable financial loss to the workers affected. Industrial disputes, while 
generally helpful to elevate the worker’s standard, frequently sap the 
little savings, if any, and drive him tothe money lender or on the road to 
beg. Is it any wonder then if our workers, instead of having a bank account 
are heavily indebted? ‘‘The majority of industrial workers,’’ reports the 
Royal Commission on Labour, ‘‘are in debt for the greater part of their 
working lives. Many, indeed, are born in debt and it evokes both admira- 
tion and regret to find how commonly a son assumes responsibility for his 
father’s debt—an obligation which rests on religious and social but seldom on 
legal sanction. It is estimated that, in most industrial centres, the proportion 
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of families or individuals who are in debt is not less than two-thirds of the 
whole. We believe that, in the majority of cases, the amount of debt ex- 
ceeds three months’ wages and is often in excess of this amount.’’? Similarly 
in rural areas the problem of indebtedness is very serious and so also the 
problems of unemployment and poverty are very great. Under such circum- 
stances is it possible for poor wage-earners to save to protect himself and 
his family against any form of misfortune or crisis ? 

Unemployment Insurance.—In view of the disastrous effects of unem- 
ployment, the inability of the worker to save and the amount of unemploy- 
ment which normally exists inour country, it is necessary to devise ways 
and means of protecting the unemployed. For purposes of treatment we may 
classify the unemployed under different heads: (a) those who are temporarily 
unemployable; (b) those who ‘are temporarily unemployed but inefficient; 
(c) those who are employable but more or less permanently unemployed; (d) 
those who are unemployable and permanently unemployed and (e) those who 
are permanently unemployed and unwilling to work. 

The causes which bring about these various classes of unemployed are 
many anddiverse. Some of them are found in the very nature of our indus- 
trial organization itself such as fluctuation in the demand for labour and the 
labour policies of industries. Some others are found in the individual 
himself such as mental and physical defect, lack of training, ete. Still 
others arise from social changes and natural disturbances. The methods we 
adopt for the solution of this problem must attack the root causes. To begin 
with, it is necessary to stabilise industry and dovetail seasonal industries. 
Then we need well organized employment exchanges and they must work in 
co-operation with the best social services agencies. We must have vocational 
training centres totrain youth. Further, there should be correctional insti- 
tutions to retain the unemployable who are ‘‘work-shy’’. 

But this is not all. For those who are involuntarily unemployed, we 
must provide unemployment insurance to prevent personal and family dis- 
organization. The principle underlying unemployment insurance is not new. 
It is the same principle on which our joint family system is based, namely, that 
in times of crisis the burden of an individual member should not be borne by 
himself alone but should be shared by the other members of the family. 
Unemployment insurance really means that the burden now borne by workers 
who are involuntarily idle will be spread over a large part of society. Since 
enforced idleness is due not to personal causes but social, its cost should be 
borne, not wholly by the man himself but by the employer and the State. 

Some of the industrial hazards may best be guarded against by means 
2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 1931, p, 243, 
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of unemployment insurance and sickness insurance schemes. In our country 
unemployment insurance, whether voluntary or compulsory, does not exist 
at all, while voluntary sickness insurance exists among a very few mills to 
provide benefits only to a handful of workers who contribute their share to the 
insurance fund. The industrially unemployed have no option but to knock 
about till they find a job or, if they do not find one, to beg, borrow or steal. 
There are not even private charity organizations to provide the unemployed 
with means of livelihood. In America prior to 1929 the burden of providing 
relief to the unemployed ‘‘was borne by private organizations operating 
locally, and, in larger measure, by local public agencies.’’* State agencies 
supervised the dispensing of relief. But withina decade social insurance 
measures have progressed so much in America that during the six months 
ending June 30, 1938, 2,500,000 workers out of a number of 27,500,000 who 
were covered by insurance, received benefits.‘ The credit of compulsory 
unemployment insurance goes to Switzerland which introduced it as early as 
1904. But the experience of Great Britain in compulsory unemployment in- 
surance is much greater as the system was introduced as far back as1911; and 
it has passed through several amendments during the succeeding years, culmi- 
nating in the suggestions contained in the Beveridge Plan. Italy, Austria 
and other European countries before the war had their schemes of compulsory 
unemployment insurance. One point worthy of note is that though in most 
countries unemployment insurance experience dates back to only three de- 
cades, yet during the period the scheme has been found to be extremely use- 
ful in preventing poverty and dependence, and hence it has had phenomenal 
extension in recent years. 

Unemployment insurance generally provides benefits to persons who 
have lost their livelihood. Under the Beveridge Plan an unemployed person 
gets removal and lodging grants. Unemployment benefit will continue as 
long as unemployment lasts,,but is usually subject to a condition of attendance 
at a work or training centre after a certain period. This means the scheme 
contemplates not merely financial benefit but technical rehabilitation of the 
individual. The receipt of unemployment benefits is subject to the condition 
that the worker will have actually paid 26 contributions towards his insurance. 

Though compulsory unemployment insurance has worked well in other 
countries there are great difficulties in the way of its introduction in India. 
One tremendous difficulty is the low income level of the Indian worker which 
we have already considered and which makes it impossible for him to put by 
for an emergency. 

5 Millspaugh, A. C., Public Welfare Organisation, p, 303, 

4 See Stewart, M, S., Security or the Dole, p, 11. 
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With money barely sufficient to feed himself and his family, the Indian 
worker cannot be expected to contribute anything towards his unemployment 
insurance. Perhaps the scheme of unemployment insurance may be tried 
among the skilled workers in cities. But skilled workers are only a few while 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers are legion. Also the skilled worker has more 
or less steady employment while the semi-skilled and the unskilled worker is 
the constant victim of unemployment hazards. It is wage-earners of this class 
who are most in need of insurance protection and yet wholly incapable of 
joining contributory insurance. Since society is responsible for the present 
day economic organization which brings about involuntary unemployment, it 
is its duty to assume the burden of social protection and not impose it on the 
poorest and most insecure of the population, and grant unemployment assu- 
rance not as charity but as a matter of right. 

Sickness Insurance.—Sickness insurance in India, in so far as it affects the 
health and means of living of the industrial worker, suffers from the same 
defects as unemployment insurance. But the incidence of sickness must be 
guarded against not only among the workers but among the nation as a whole. 
Sickness is a national problem, and underlying it is the question of nutrition and 
health of the entire community. It is frequently disease that disintegrates and 
dismembers the Indian family. While illness of the earning member paralyses 
the sources of income, illness of the members of the family drains and impo- 
verishes the resources of the family. Sickness, therefore, may be characterized 
as one of the major causes of India’s pauperization. Influenza, tuberculosis, 
small-pox, malaria, respiratory diseases and a dozen other nameless ones take 
their heavy toll of victims annually. The incidence of death by disease in 
British India in 1936 and 1937 are given below : 


TABLE V 
Deaths from Diseases in British India 

















Dj aa oe 

isease 1936 19387 

Cholera... an “a ove 159,720 99,054 
Small-pox ... we pan ven 104,805 . §4,810 
Plague a ia eva eh 13,022 28,169 
Dysentery & Diarrhoe _ _ 281,666 267,479 
Respiratory Diseases ... om ius 493,441 487,319 
Fevers er oe ee a 3,593,497 3,569,590 
Other causes ss - ts 1,729,581 1,695,954 
Total ... | 6,375,731 6,202,375 








The above Table shows that the largest number of deaths are due to 
““fevers’’ but unfortunately the separate figures relating to the individual 
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diseases contained in the group are seldom given as the present system of 
registration makes this impossible. Nevertheless, among fevers malaria con- 
tinues to be the gravest menace to the wage-earners. Colonel Sinton, of the 
Indian Medical Service, pointed out not long ago that at least one hundred 
million individuals suffer yearly from malaria in British India alone, and of 
these only about a tenth receive treatment in hospitals. Major Bently, also 
of the Indian Medical Service, made a special study of malaria in Bengal. 
According to his estimate, some eighty thousand villages in the province were 
stricken with malaria. He reckoned that some 30 million people suffer from 
the disease in Bengal alone. It has been calculated that deaths from malaria 
during 1936 amounted to 1,567,084, or about 44 per cent of total recorded 
‘fever’ deaths. Malaria is more common in rural areas than in towns, though 
it is bad enough in the latter. 

Public health statistics in India seldom indicate the social importance 
of many of the widespread diseases among the poor. For example, typhoid 
fever is perhaps of even greater importance in relation to poverty in the sick- 
ness it causes than in the deaths resulting from it. For every death from 
typhoid fever there are about eight cases of illness averaging 75 days of inabi- 
lity to work. Moreover, the conditions producing typhoid result also in other 
forms of sickness. Similarly, malaria by its frequent attacks, very materially 
affects the worker’s earning capacity, lowers his vitality and predisposes him 
to other causes of death. In fact, it causes more sickness and loss of working 
power than any other disease in India. Further, from sickness statistics 
referring to India it is not known how many earning members of families 
are affected, what are the number of working hours lost (of industrial workers 
during sickness), what is the amount actually expended on medical care, and 
what is the total of wages lost due to absence from work during illness. 

During 1930-31 the Bombay Labour Office conducted an enquiry into 
sickness incidence among the cotton mill workers in Bombay City. Their 
results embodied in Table VI on page 147 makes revealing reading. It shows, 
in a limited field of enquiry, that about 22% received no medical treatment at 
all, while about 40% of the sick resorted to country medicines. What type 
of country medicines was used is not known. But there is no doubt’ that the 
workers resorted to treatments of doubtful efficacy driven by the forbidding 
costs of proper medical care. Of course, there is the element of superstition 
and ignorance which influence the Indians’ preference of quack medicines and 
country remedies. Most often sick workers and their families content them- 
selves with wearing charms supposed to be potent enough to drive away any 
disease or deformity belonging to the body and the brain. But making 
allowance for superstitious ideas, it must be said that poverty is at the root of 
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TABLE VI 
Medical Treatment Received by Workers during Sickness ® 








Males Females 
Total |Percent- 


Kind of Treatment no. of | age to 
No. of | Per- | No. of | Per- cases | total 


cases |centage| cases | centage 























No Treatment .., eee eee 870 | 18.80 347 | 34.77} 1,217] 21.63 
Country Medicines as oe | 1,848 | 39,92 401 | 40,18 | 2,249] 39,97 
Western Medicines eee oe 1,536 | 33,18 195 19.54 | 1,731 30.76 
Country and Western Medicines ove 44 0.95 3 0.30 47 0,84 
Patent Medicines... is eee 294 6,35 46 4.61 340 6.04 
Patent and Western Medicines stn 7 0.15 ous on 7 0.12 
Patent and Country Medicines sie 4 0.09 ‘i se 4 0,07 
Patent, Country and Western Medicines 1 0.02 ae me 1 0,02 

Other remedies including imperfectly 
specified ose oe ve 25 0.54 6} 0.60 31 0,55 
ToraL ..| 4,629 | 100.00 998 | 100,00 | 5,627 | 100,00 























the worker’s medical preferences. It isnot true to say, as is generally done, 
that Indians’ denial of scientific medical care of themselves is based on natural 
antipathy towards Western methods of treatment. We can affirm from our 
experience that Indians are not slow to take advantage of modern medicine 
when it is made accessible to them. The question is not Indian or foreign 
medicine. Whichever is found to be effective must be recommended and 
administered to the sick. But the Indian worker has so far found the costs of 
medical care much beyond his means. Indeed, proper medical care is looked 
upon by the average Indian asa luxury! Perhaps, the only proper medicine 
which the poor Indian takes—and that unconsciously—is chlorine, when water 
is chlorinated at its source! 

In recommending the provision of adequate medical facilities, the de- 
velopment of welfare schemes, and the construction of working class houses, 
the Royal Commission on Labour persuadingly remarked : ‘‘There are few 
directions offering such great opportunity for profitable investment on the 
. part of the State. The economic loss involved in the birth and rearing of great 
numbers of children who do not live to make any return to the community, in 


5 Quoted by Keni, V. P., The Problem of Sickness Insurance, p, 35, 
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the sickness and disease which debilitate a large proportion of the workers and 
in early death, with the consequent reduction of the earning years is incalcul- 
able. Even a small step in the prevention of these ills would have an appre- 
ciable effect in increasing the wealth of India ; a courageous attack on them 
might produce a revolution in the standards of life and prosperity.’’ ® 

It has been calculated that the average daily cost of medicine per indoor 
patient in the Maratha Tuberculosis Hospital, Bombay, during the nine years 
from 1931-39 was Rs. 0-1-7.’ This is the lowest possible estimate. Based 
on this calculation, it is suggested that the worker should contribute his share 
compulsorily towards asickness insurance fund, the employer should contribute 
double the amount the worker contributes and the State should pay towards 
the fund at least one fifth the sum of the worker’s contribution. In other 
words, a tripartite contributory sickness insurance fund should be instituted 
and made compulsory in all industries. This is a very feasible suggestion. 
Though it is difficult to induce the worker to put by as. 5/- per month for his 
sickness insurance, it is not impossible. But will the employer come forward 
with his share of as. 10/- per month per worker? And is the Government 
ready to pay towards the fund one anna per mensem per head ? 

The whole problem of sickness incidence should be viewed as a national 
problem. Indeed, the health and vitality of the entire population should be 
the first concern of the State. During their illness, individuals, whether they 
are workers or non-workers, are burdens to themselves and to others. In view 
of the importance of health to national welfare, Health Insurance Societies in 
England and America have undertaken to give medical aid to whomsoever 
contributes on an insurance basis. Also groups of individuals in various local- 
ities unite for obtaining medical benefits for themselves and their families. 
For a specified annual fee the members of the group are entitled to get hospital 
care for a specified number of days. This system of obtaining medical benefit 
is well known as Group ‘Hospitalization. In America groups of people 
belonging to a region, sometimes whole villages, obtain medical service in this 
manner. There is now compulsory health insurance in, the various countries 
of the world, including Japan. Generally, insurance is compulsory .only for 
wage-earners and for employed persons receiving less than a specified income.® 

In no other country in the world does health insurance apply to the 
entire population as in Soviet Russia. Soviet health insurance, says M. Stewart, 
is about as all-inclusive as it is possible to be. ‘‘ All workers are included 
without exception.’’ There is no restriction because of income, and the right 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 1931, p, 243. 

7 See Keni, V. P., The Problem of Sickness Insurance, p. 48. 

8 Reed, L. 8., Health Insurance, p. 210, 
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to obtain benefit commences after two months’ employment. The law provides 
full wages for a worker during a leave of absence because of illness, when quar- 
antined by a contagious sickness of someone in his family, or while nursing a 
sick member of the family. There is no waiting period; benefits begin on 
the day of sickness. ‘‘ Full wages’’ does not, however, include piece-work 
earnings, and is subject to a maximum of 180 roubles a month. In addition 
to obtaining his wages, the patient is entitled to full medical care, including 
the service of specialists and surgeons. Free care in hospitals and sanitar- 
iums is provided when needed, as are drugs, medicines, and appliances. This 
service is granted not only to the insured person, as in Great Britain, but to 
the entire family. Permanent and partial disability are provided for by a 
rather complex system of pensions, which vary in accordance with need, and 
the degree of the disability. ° 

Steps taken in the field of protection against sickness have been found to 
produce notable results. Summarizing the German experience of health 
insurance, Dr. Frieda Wunderlich adds: ‘‘ Health insurance has protected the 
health of the German people in a period in which starvation and misery 
threatened it with deterioration. It has survived all strains of the War and its 
aftermath and has been little affected by the depression. Specifically, it has 
lowered the death rate, sheltered pregnant mothers and infants, removed one of 
the largest causes for seeking poor relief, and raised relief standards. Through 
its mass records of illness it has contributed toward extending the scope of 
medical research and toward effective preventive measures, enabled the hospitals 
to modernize and increase their equipment, removed one of the principal 
handicaps in the professional paths of the young doctor, and has tended to 
make more uniform the geographical distribution of medical facilities.’’ 

While other countries have made so much progress, we are still far be- 
hind in this respect. The question of sickness insurance was brought to the 
notice of the Government of India in 1928 by the recommendations of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference. In its reply to the Conference the Govern- 
ment stated that it was not feasible just then to introduce sickness insurance 
owing to the migratory character of labour, the worker’s habit of returning to 
his village at times of illness, the lack of sufficient number of medical practi- 
tioners and the opposition of workers to compulsory deductions from their pay. 
Since the incidence of sickness among the working classes is very high, and 
the worker during periods of illness finds himself destitute of resources, the 
Royal Commission suggested that all methods that may lead to the allevia- 

9 Stewart, M., Social Security, (1937), p. 27. 


10 Wunderlich, Frieda, “‘ What Health Insurance did for Germany.” Social Security, 
1936, (New York, American Association for Social Security, Inc.) 1936, pp. 139, 140. 
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tion of the existing hardships should be explored. The tentative scheme for 
mulated by the Commission separated the responsibility for the medical and 
financial benefits. The former, maintained the Commission, could be under- 
taken by Government on a non-contributory basis, the latter through the em- 
ployers on the basis of contributions by themselves and by the workers." 

And this was some twelve years ago. Although illness is the most 
common hazard to which every working class family is exposed, it is not yet 
covered by social insurance. The medical facilities are hopelessly inadequate, 
and the wages paid make it impossible for most workers to get through periods 
of crisis without borrowing, or making their wives and children work. The 
need for sickness insurance in our country is apparent. The difficulties of 
putting through such a scheme are no doubt formidable, but they do not absolve 
the Government of its responsibility of providing the worker relief during 
periods of protracted illness. 

Workmen’s Compensation.—Let us now turn our attention to the tragic 
toll of the injuries and deaths resulting from accidents. The two major sources 
of accidents are our machine industry and the high speed transportation. 
Unfortunately, complete and accurate statistical information is woefully lacking, 
not that we do not have statistical bureaus but they are more concerned with 
material things than with human events. Hence, we know less about such an 
important matter as the number of accidental injuries suffered by our popula- 
tion and more about the quantity of cotton imported or peanuts exported. 

We shall deal here only with industrial accidents. Even in this field our 
statistical information is fragmentary as only accidents which occur in indus- 
tries which come under the Factories Act are recorded for purposes of com- 
pensation. In recognition of the hazards of industrial work the first step to- 
wards social security in India was taken with the introduction of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in 1923. Its scope which was very limited has now 
been increasingly enlarged by numerous amendments to the Act from 1926 to 
1939. The Act now provides coverage for occupational diseases also—though 
such cases for compensation have been few—with this requisition that the em- 
ployee should have served more than 6 months to claim the benefits falling 
under occupational diseases. The Workmen’s Compensation Act includes only 
those with monthly income below Rs. 300/- and it is administered on provin- 
cial lines. The rate of compensation varies according to the nature and ex- 
tent of the accident, the wage, and the majority or minority of the worker. 

The Act was passed in July 1924. From that date to December 1940 
there were over 360,000 accidents for which compensations were paid. Of 
these there were about 11,000 deaths, the rest being non-fatal cases. Industrial 

11 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p, 268. 
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accidents always present an economic problem as they involve either a total 
loss of income or a loss of earning capacity. The industrial accidents differ 
from other groups of accidents in that they choose a class as their victim—the 
class of wage-earners who are least able to bear the burden. To the worker 
accident means death, mutilation, disfigurement, dismemberment, pain and 
suffering, expense of recovery and loss of earning capacity. 

Industrial injury is in a special way the result of modern civilization. 
It is closely connected with the factory and the machine. Many, if not all, of 
the hazards are a distinct consequence of this industrial system. But what 
does an industrial injury mean in terms of human values? It may mean death 
at one extreme. It may mean nothing more than a slight wound at the other. 
But in between these two extremes it may mean a great many things. Let us 
briefly consider these various possibilities. 11,000 deaths—mostly of men in 
their vigor of life—from industrial accidents! It means that many groups of 
families lost their bread-winner and several times that number of dependants 
were left without support. And then, 349,000 non-fatal accidents and these 
include temporary and permanent disablement. Temporary disability involves 
a period of enforced illness; there is the cost of recovery and the loss of wages. 
Further, the injury, the pain, the anxiety and the economic loss are consider- 
able. This is so in the case of temporary disability. One can imagine how 
much more will be the loss and anxiety if the inability to resume one’s normal 
occupation with the same efficiency as before is not temporary but permanent. 
In this group are thousands who remain alive but with injuries so serious that 
they are totally disabled for life. It includes thousands who lose an eye or both 
eyes, one leg or two legs, an arm or a hand or one or more fingers. 

The wage-earners are workers with their hands and arms and feet and 
eyes. Their economic efficiency depends on their physiological efficiency. 
Deprived of these they become helpless and dependent and in many cases 
they suffer a considerable reduction in their earning capacity. Not a few 
of those rendered blind, one-armed, one-legged, total cripples are forced to 
join the rank of beggars. Fatal accidents to wage-earners mean broken 
families, dependent widows, neglected children and orphans, reduced standard 
of living, malnutrition and deteriorated health. In mechanised industry fatal 
accidents, they say, will happen. If this is the price we have to pay for our 
economic progress, is it not enough if we exact that price in human life? Must 
we also exact the additional price of want and destitution from their wives, 
children and other dependants? Of course not, we say; industry must bear 
the financial loss which is really no burden to it as the loss is shifted on to the 
consumers by adding it to the cost of production. 

Most of us then approve of compensation as a just and efficient method 
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of handling the economic consequences of industrial accidents. But what is the 
basis of compensation and what is it in reality? Compensation may be (1) equal 
and uniform; (2) adjusted to need; and (3) adjusted to loss, i. e., previous 
wages. The principle of equal and uniform benefits is rarely applied to acci- 
dent compensation. And seldom are benefits adjusted to needs. The prevail- 
ing principle is the adjustment of benefits to wages, that is, an adjustment 
primarily to losses. The law in the literal sense of the word is a law of com- 
pensation and should mean full and not partial compensation. It should 
mean ‘‘ complete compensation for losses sustained; for the cost of medical 
treatment and care, for the loss of wages for the duration of disability ’’. But 
is it so in reality ? The provision relating to the amounts of compensation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act as amended are given in the Table below: 


TABLE VII 
Rates of Compensation for Different Wage Classes” 


























Amount of compensation for : 
Monthly wages of the Pemmnmt |etageumion lee eapance'y 
workman injured a — ape Taaktvnent of adult : 
(1) B (2) (3) (4) 
ut not 
More than more than Rs. Rs. Rs. As. 
Rs. Rs. Half 
0 10 500 700 his monthly wages 

10 15 550 770 5 0 
15 18 600 840 6 0 
18 21 €30 882 7 0 
21 24 720 1,008 8 0 
24 27 810 1,134 8 8 
27 30 | 900 1,260 9 0 
30 35 1,050 1,470 9 8 
35 40 1,200 1,680 10 0 
40 45 , 1,350 1,890 11 4 
45 50 1,500 2,100 12 8 
50 60 1,800 2,520 15 0 
60 70 2,100 2,940 17 8 
70 80 2,400 3,360 20 0 
80 100 3,000 4,200 25 0 

100 200 3,500 4,900 | 30 0 

200 coccce 4,000 5,600 | 30 0 








Whether our compensation system is good or imperfect can only be 
judged by the treatment it provides for serious accidents involving grave 
economic consequences—cases of permanent total disablement. What a 
gruesome story of suffering, dispair and economic distress each one of such 


13 Schedule IV to the Act, 
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cases represents! The totally blinded, the armless, the legless, the worker 
with a broken back! Hopelessly handicapped through accident! If the worker 
before his permanent disablement received a monthly wage of Rs. 10/-, he will 
be entitled to a compensation of Rs. 700/- which represents his 70 months’ or 
little less than six years’ wages. What is he to do after this period ? Is it right 
on the part of industry to make him shift for himself, to become a dependant 
or a street beggar for the rest of his life? Are not those who belong to the 
group of totally and permanently and disabled entitled to life benefits? The 
significant feature of partial disability is that it does not altogether destroy 
but only reduces the earning capacity. As the loss expresses itself in reduction 
of wages, compensation must be based upon the amount of that reduction for 
the duration of that disability, that is, till death. So long as the entire loss is 
not covered but only a specific portion of it, it cannot beconsidered satisfactory. 
It will only create a large body of cripples and semi-cripples dependent on 
public charity for the rest of their lives and also reduce thousands of families 
to a very low standard of living. 

And now the fatal accidents. The amount of compensation payable in 
the case of the injured workman when monthly wage is not more than Rs. 10/- 
is Rs. 500/- for death. If he is a single man without dependants then the eco- 
nomic loss is not serious. At the other extreme is the married man with a 
wife, several small children and other dependants to support. Our Compen- 
sation Act provides only for a uniform treatment without differentiating the 
needs of the two cases which is obviously unjust. Compensation should be 
adjusted according to the need of the dependants. Our Act provides only a 
lump sum death benefit equal to about four years’ wages. The amount if paid 
out all at once looms large in the eyes of the disconsolate widow. But 
how much security does it offer for the duration of her widowhood and the 
children’s minority ? 

Judged by these standards, we must admit that ourcompensation system 
is inadequate and imperfect. Nevertheless, it indicates that we have accepted 
the principle of compensation which is economically sound and ethically just. 
But we have yet to achieve the standards of a good compensation law. Millions 
are still uncovered by the Act. Its scope therefore has to be extended and 
payment should be adjusted to needs. To the employer the additional cost of 
compensation insurance is not aserious expense; to the consumer it only 
means a small increase in the price of goods but to the wage earner compensa- 
tion means much more. It is protection against misery, suffering and want. 
Security against hazards of work conditions is the inalienable right of the wage- 
earner, and itis the duty of society to provide him and his family protection 
against poverty and pauperism resulting from industrial accidents. 
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The Aged Poor.—While medical science is striving to prolong man’s life, 
the machine industry is reducing his period of usefulness. Though the phrase 
‘*old at forty’’ may be an exaggerated statement of the problem, it has been 
found from experience in running an employment bureau that a man over forty 
is at a disadvantage in securing employment in industry and that opportunities 
of finding a job are few for a man of fifty. Even while men are in employ- 
ment it is not an uncommon practice in some establishments to weed them 
out as soon as they show signs of slowing down. When then, one many ask, 
isa man old? In answer to this question we must say that the real test is the 
test of fitness to carry on his job. It is not merely a question of being young or 
old, but of being too young or too old for this, that or the other type of work. 
Pragmatic standards of efficiency are the criteria applied to test a person’s fit- 
ness. Ordinarily, strength begins to decline much before physical health, and 
mental powers beign to deteriorate at a more advanced age. Naturally there- 
fore in primitive civilization, when physical effort was essential, brawn was of 
more importance in the economic usefulness of a man than his brain. But in 
an agricultural civilization like ours, custodians of long experience and sound 
judgment play an important part in transmitting the accumulated knowledge 
from one age to another. Hence, the mental rather than the physical atti- 
tudes of old age determine its social status. Reverence for age has thus become 
the foundation of all social relationships in our rural civilization and has given 
old men and women not only an important role but also protection in the 
joint family system. 

But unfortunately science is proving detrimental to the security of old 
age in our country in more ways than one. It is responsible for speeding 
up the methods of production. The introduction of modern industry with its 
private wage contract is disintegrating our rural economy. While the family 
unit is the centre of agriculture, the individual is the centre of a wage con- 
tract. Industrial employment presupposes a definite amount of working cap- 
acity and ability to keep up with the speed of the machine. A wage contract 
therefore has to be entered into under competitive conditions where the aged are 
placed at a disadvantage in competing with younger and stronger men. Then 
again, practically all modern tendencies, even those which are supposed to be 
initiated in his own welfare, work against the older employee. The increas- 
ing standard of efficiency, the elimination of skill and experience, workmen’s 
compensation laws etc., all tend to discourage the hiring of older workers. 
The basic requirements of speed and alertness of modern industry necessitates 
the casting aside of older workers as so much industrial scrap-heap. Can we 
blame the old worker if he bemoans the fact that prolongation of life without 
proportionately increasing the period of usefulness only results in increasing 
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the years of drudgery and destitution ? Is it any wonder then if old age under 
these inevitable conditions of modern industry becomes a serious economic 
and social problem ? 

Further, science is now laying the basis for an urban civilization in 
India. In doing so it is disintegrating the joint family system which serves 
even now in rural areas the purpose of an old age pension. The joint family 
has through the ages cared for the aged and such responsibility is the most 
natural solution of the problem. But modern industrial conditions not only dis- 
integrate this system but make it impossible for children and relatives to afford 
the expenses involved in caring for their aged parents owing to the low wages 
and higher costs of living in industrial cities. Even at that, many reduce their 
requirements and those of their children to the barest minimum possible in 
order to care for their old parents. Though such filial affection and the sense 
of duty are admirable one wonders if it is just that the little children have 
their rights sacrificed in the interests of their aged grandparents. The case of 
the old person who has no relatives upon whom to depend is even more pitiable. 

Out of a population of about 400,000,000 there are approximately 
30,000,000 persons of 60 years and over in India. In other words, it means 
that for every 1,000 of the population there are about 14 persons who are 60 
years old or more, some of whom are protected by pensions, personal savings, 
income from property or by relations. It is only those who are not covered 
thus that are in need of State protection, as the possibilities of self-support 
for them are infinitely less now than in a pre-machine era. Thousands of 
the aged who are reduced to destitution and beggary are persons who had 
borne their share of the world’s work for thirty or forty years and made their 
humble contribution to the creation of wealth. Is it fair to let these veterans 
of toil to seek, at the eve of their life, charity for food and the pavements to 
rest their weary head ? 

Old Age Assistance.—How then is this problem to be solved? We are 
aware that, while in some instances personal depravity is responsible for 
misery and dependency, the major causes of old age dependency lie in our in- 
stitutions, in our changing social and economic order. Low wages, unemploy- 
ment, strikes and lockouts, business failures and industrial superannuation are 
more potent causes than idleness or thriftlessness which are not infrequently 
the effects of the former maladjustments. In view of the seriousness of the 
problem and the untold misery it causes, many of the countries have adopted 
measures for its solution or mitigation, and we can well learn from their valu- 
able experience. 

Of the great powers of the world, it was Germany which gave the lead 
in providing protection to the aged. It was in 1889 that the German plan of 
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compulsory insurance was enacted and naturally therefore it is the oldest plan 
in operation. Under this system insurance is compulsory for manual workers 
and others earning upto 7,200 marks (about Rs. 5,500) a year. And now 
forty-two nations provide security of some kind or other for the aged. It is 
interesting to note that old-age insurance has definitely passed through the 
stage of voluntary protection and is now compulsory in practically all civilized 
countries. Within the last ten years old-age security from being the concern 
of labour and social welfare organisations has become one of the major issues 
in the United States of America. Old age assistance legislation, starting with 
Arizona as far back as 1914, has gone on spreading rapidly. In 1936, the 
Federal Government extended co-operation to States in financing old-age assist- 
ance. By September 1938 all the American States qualified themselves for 
Federal Aid by adopting old-age assistance scheme.” 

Thus practically all the progressive countries of the world have adopted 
measures to protect the aged from a life of misery and pauperism. But we in 
India have not yet become aware of the gravity of the problem. Certain am- 
ount of protection in old age is no doubt provided in some establishments. 
Government servants are covered by old-age pensions. Most municipalities 
and public utility services and a few public concerns have adopted provident 
fund benefits some of which are contributory and. others non-contributory. In 
1941 the Government of Bombay made subscription to the Government Pro- 
vident Fund compulsory for all its servants. All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few of the larger public companies 
give gratuities to their employees on retirement. But for industrial labour 
outside of Government industrial establishments pensions on retirement are 
almost non-existent. Some concerns, of course, do give small pensions to old 
or faithful workers but these are mostly ex gratia and cannot be claimed as of 
right. Thus we see that thousands of workers are not covered by any form of 
old age assistance; destitution and beggary is the inevitable lot of many of 
them, though it is not known how many beggars are recruited from this class. 
Their number must, indeed, be considerable. 

Old age dependency is with us and has come to stay since it is largely a 
result of our industrial development. From what has already been said it must 
be clear that a grave social problem does exist and will probably remain as 
serious for many years to come unless we adopt a radical social policy as early 
as possible. Otherwise, the difficulties to be faced in old age will multiply with 
the increasing industrialization of India. This problem can be met by insti- 
tuting old-age pensions for the aged poor by the State. The system should be 


13 Roseman, Alvin: ‘“Old-Age Assistance” in the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March 1939, 
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non-contributory and applicable to all wage-earners who are sixty and over. Old- 
age benefits should cover at least the bare minimum of physical needs, though 
one would prefer a slightly generous grant to enable the aged to live under 
more desirable conditions than were possible during their years of toil. It may 
be better to pay benefits in kind rather than in cash. Homes should also be 
provided under proper supervision for those who have no one to care for them. 
India is second to no other country in the world in her veneration for the aged 
Yet thousands of old people in our country drag on a miserable existence 
uncared for and unprotected—poor old folk, ‘‘as full of grief as age, wretched 
in both.’’ If India’s charitable sentiments and resources, together with the 
State contributions, are harnessed, this major problem of old age dependency 
can be easily solved. 

Neglected and Dependent Mothers and Children.—The problem of dependent 
mothers and children is not new. Here again the joint family system provides a 
moreor less satisfactory degree of security asthe burden of support usually is not 
intolerable if the families are large enough to distribute the load. Only in our 
urban areas where the shift is from an agricultural to an industrial society is 
the need to provide protection against the premature death of the family bread- 
winner has become much greater. It is not an easy task for the widowed 
mother of the working class to support her dependent children. To make 
matters worse, the burden of widowhood falls with blightening effect on the 
Indian woman who, more than any other woman in the world, is subjected to 
all kinds of social taboos. In most cases widows in India have to endure un- 
told miseries as they are seldom trained for economic independence. 

According to the 1931 Census, the total number of widows was 25,496,660. 
Now there must be a greater number as the population has increased much 
since then. This large number includes all sorts of widows—rich and poor, 
young and old, pretty and ugly, with children and without children, with jobs 
and without jobs. The rich widows and those who can remarry do not usually 
become social problems. Even where remarriage is permissible, the chances 
of an elderly widower to enter a new marriage are considerably better than 
those of a widow of the same age. Then again, a widower with children is 
more likely to want to marry again but a widow with children has a lesser 
chance to remarry whether she wants to or not. Then there are several ortho- 
dox communities where remarriage is not allowed for a widow. It is the group 
of widows without financial protection but with children which gives rise to a 
serious problem. 

Turning for statistical information to the Census Report of 1931, we find 
that widows in the population per 1,000, leaving out widows below twenty, 
were 78 in the age group 20-30; 212 in the age group 30-40; 507 in the age group 
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40-60; 802 aged 60 and over. The last group naturally comes under old-age 
dependency. Widowhood between the ages of 30 and 50—the period when 
children are dependent—constitutes the real economic problem arising from the 
loss of the breadwinner, particularly of the wage-earning class. The economic 
problem of widowhood, therefore, assumes its most depressing form when com- 
plicated by not only low financial status but also the presence of minor children. 
The widowed mother must then either seek employment herself or send her 
children to work early in life, thus denying them the opportunities for devel- 
opment and growth. In either case the children suffer. 

To support themselves and their little ones, widowed mothers take up 
work in factories, enter domestic service or become coolie women. Thus they 
are away for nine hours or more and return home at sunset where the burden 
of household duties await them. This means the strain of double employment; 
naturally after a heavy day’s work, they have little energy or interest left to 
care for their little children or attend to household duties. During their absence 
from home, children are left to play on the streets, or to be cared for by old 
relatives or indifferent neighbours. Is it any wonder if the delinquency rate 
among children of wage-earning mothers is found to be high? If children are too 
young it is not uncommon for working mothers to administer opium to make 
them inactive during the day. An investigation undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay not long ago revealed the fact that 98% of the infants born to 
working women in Bombay had opium given to them. Thousands of widowed 
mothers are thus obliged to neglect their children in order to support them. 
In these and other ways the outside employment of widows with little children 
does have serious effects upon themselves and their children. Thus we have 
in the wage-earning widowed mother a dual responsibility, the social conse- 
quences of which are most undesirable and destructive. 

Little children are the citizens of tomorrow and the mother renders a 
service to the State in properly caring for them. The natural home of the 
child is most important for its growth and development. Hence, the White 
House Conference declared: ‘‘Home life is the highest and finest product of 
civilization. It is the great moulding force of mind and of character. 
Children should not be deprived of it except for urgent and compelling reasons. 
Children of reasonable, efficient and deserving mothers, who are without the 
support of the normal breadwinner, should, as a rule, be kept with their 
parents, such aid being given as may be necessary to maintain suitable homes 
for the rearing of the children.’’ Since most of our middle-aged widows 
possess no special skill, their earning capacity is limited. Hence, complete 
maintenance of such dependent families seems to be the only possible way of 
meeting the problem. 
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This situation has given rise to what is known as ‘‘Mothers’ Pension’’ 
movement. France, Germany, Denmark, New Zealand and America and some 
other countries have adopted the pension system. Many of the American States 
have provided for not only financial aid but service to the mother in helping her 
in using the aid properly and insolving the problems which arise in the bringing 
up of the children. Since dependency of mothers and children arises not only 
from widowhood but also from desertion, illegitimacy, divorce, imprisonment 
and the mental and physical incapacity of the fathers, such mothers are also 
given aid. In our country no such help is available. It is imperative to 
provide for mothers’ pensions to prevent mothers with children of the working 
class drifting from partial support into beggary and pauperism. 

The neglect of children is bad enough in the fatherless family where 
the mother has to work for their support but neglect becomes even greater 
when children are motherless, and widowed fathers grow irresponsible owing to 
outside interests. It is from such broken families that the vagrant, the derelict 
and the delinquent are largely recruited. Since the family is the cradle of 
humanity and the nursery of civilization, and the good mother its presiding 
deity, is it not the duty of the State to protect the mother from hazards and 
thus safeguard the family from catastrophe? 

Maternal mortality deprives a large number of children of the mother’s 
love and protection, and leaves them to shift for themselves when they are too 
young to doso. For lack of proper care and guidance, many children become 
under such circumstances dependent and delinquent. Therefore, among deaths 
from preventable causes, the most disastrous, as far asthe child is concerned, 
is maternal mortality. Though accurate data are not available, it is estimated 
that about 25 mothers die to every 1,000 children born. In other words, since 
some 10 million babies were born in the year 1936, about 250,000 mothers, or 
a quarter of a million of the mothers, lost their lives in giving birth to them. 
And many more of those who survive child-birth are either weakened or maim- 
ed in some way. Furthermore, the number of deaths in themselves do not 
indicate the seriousness of the consequences to the family, particularly to the 
children, ‘To them the mother’s death or illness at this critical stage means 
dependency and neglect. According to the Report of the Public Health Com- 
missioner, there were in 1937 some 99,000 deaths from cholera, a little over 
54,000 deaths from small-pox and about 28,000 from plague. But maternal 
mortality is greater than deaths from any of these. In view of this fact does 
it not seem strange that our efforts to protect motherhood should be so insigni- 
ficant compared to the sums spent on the campaign against cholera, small-pox 
and plague ? 

To prevent maternal and infant mortality and to give protection to 
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motherhood, several countries have introduced maternity insurance. But in 
India the need for such protection is much greater because of the universality 
of marriage, low wages, extreme poverty and the high rate of maternal 
mortality. Unfortunately even now there is no all-India legislation to give 
protection to working women in childbirth. This matter is still considered 
as a provincial subject. However, we have to be thankful that some of the 
provincial governments have passed legislation providing for maternity benefits. 
The first provincial legislative measure was the Bombay Maternity Act of 
1929 and this was followed by the passing of a similar Act in the Central Pro- 
vinces in 1930. In 1932 the Act was introduced in Ajmer-Merwara. The 
Bombay Act was amended in 1934 and a similar Act was passed in the Madras 
Presidency in 1934. The Maternity Act was brought into force in the Pro- 
vince of Delhi in 1937. In view of the pressing need and the appalling suffer- 
ing and poverty of our working women, it is heart-rending to think that only 
five provinces in the whole of British India have Maternity Benefit Acts in 
force. We have, however, to be thankful that at least this much has been 
done in the way of a beginning. 

In spite of these measures, a large number of women do not enjoy their 
benefits because of their ignorance and economic helplessness, and because of 
the unscrupulousness of some employers. We need therefore a_ vigilant 
public opinion to compel the provincial governments to enforce proper obser- 
vance of these measures. It is encouraging to note that some organizations and 
industries have set up maternity benefits voluntarily. The Bombay Munici- 
pality, for example, started a maternity benefit scheme for its halalkhore and 
scavenging women in 1928. By this scheme the classes benefited are given 
leave on full pay for a period not exceeding 42 consecutive days. In Assam 
voluntary maternity benefit schemes have been adopted by almost every tea 
estate of repute. Planters in Madras decided early in 1939 to pay a bonus and 
bear charges in connection with the free feeding of the mother for periods of 
three weeks each before entry into and after leaving hospital. Soalso many 
of the jute mills have adopted a maternity benefit scheme. 

The double purpose of Maternity Benefit is to provide the extra money 
needed for medical care at the time of child-birth and to continue the mother’s 
income during the period of her enforced withdrawal from work. Since the 
general standard of living of the working class family is so low, the rates of 
maternal and infant mortality so high, the poverty of the people so great and 
the medical facilities so inadequate, there can be little doubt that some form 
of maternity benefit would be of great value to the health of the woman worker 
and her child at a most critical period in the lives of both. Now that the princi- 
ple of maternity benefit has been accepted, every effort must be made to extend 
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it throughout India by legislation, and to encourage other employers who do 
not come under the law to adopt it voluntarily to meet both the needs of the 
working woman and the social purpose of protecting the life and health of both 
mother and child. If the extension of the system is accompanied by adequate 
public health service, it will, no doubt, contribute much towards the reduction 
of mortality of mothers and dependency and neglect of children. 

Problem of the Physically Handicapped.—Though the extent of the pro- 
blem of physically handicapped is not as great as of sickness, yet its serious- 
ness is seen in the tendency of the crippled, the blind, the deaf and the dumb 
to take to begging because of our natural sympathy for them. It is not to be 
wondered, therefore, if a good part of the beggar population is made up of 
them. In most of the countries of the West the problem of dependency 
arising from infirmity and affliction is met by invalidity insurance. This is 
done in some twenty-one countries. In Great Britain, the Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland, invalidity is covered by health insurance. 

In our country there is great indifference with regard to this problem. 
No doubt the State provides a few institutions for the deaf-mutes of whom there 
are some 150,000 and for the blind of whom there are about 600,000 in our 
population. These are supplemented by a few private institutions. But the 
existing provisions are very meagre indeed. In the absence of any scheme to 
care for the thousands of physically handicapped, vagrancy and beggar legis- 
lation has been found to be practically useless to combat the issue. There isa 
great need, therefore, to devise a carefully thought-out relief system for car- 
ing for these unfortunates—the physically handicapped. 

Reviewing the problem of India’s pauperism and dependency we find 
that it is mainly due to the cultural stagnation and social drift of the people 
and the adoption of Western industrialism. Old institutions are broken and 
thrown into disuse without new ones being built on Indian thought and 
life. Western industrialism has come to us with its slums, low-incomes, 
accidents, occupational diseases, uncertainty of employment and superannua- 
tion. The decay of agricultural occupations, of home and _ subsidiary 
industries has further accentuated the problem of poverty and dependency. 
Decency, health, mutual aid, security have all been overwhelmed and lost in the 
whirlpool of competition. The family is splintered like glass on the rock of 
economic insufficiency. Irresponsibility and desertion are creating the crimi- 
nal and the beggar. The legislators are inactive, paralyzed by the immensity 
of our social problems. In the meanwhile all these gathering sub-social 
currents are disturbing the placidity of Indian life. 

Under these circumstances we can ill-afford to lag behind in providing 
social security for the less fortunate in ourcountry. But we cannot stop there, 
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Social security is only a half-way house. We have to strike at the root cause 
of our social problems—the economic system. The present war has made it 
clear beyond a shadow of doubt that there is something radically wrong in 
our economic order. The same causes which bring about the unspeakable 
poverty and misery of the masses are also responsible for the large scale 
massacre of human beings and the irrecoverable destruction of poverty that is 
going on today. While our immediate task is to provide security for the poor 
against hazards, our main concern should be to bring about a new social order 
which will ensure not only the creation of wealth but even more its better 
distribution, thus eliminating poverty and ushering in peace and goodwill 
among men. 
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BEHAVIOUR DISORDERS AND THE BREAKDOWN OF THE 
ORTHODOX HINDU FAMILY SYSTEM 
WILLIAM STEPHENS TAYLOR 


By making a comparative study of the organization of the American family and that 
of the orthodox Hindu family, the author suggests that the latter facilitates the socialization 
of the child’s egocentric attitudes to a much greater extent than the former. But as the per- 
manency of their socialization depends on the persistence of the family system in which it is 
developed, its disruption—now being brought about by the impact of Western culture—may, he 
says, have serious consequences for behaviour. Since such subtle and serious sequences of fami- 
lial disorganization are rarely perceived and studied, this diagnosis deserves special attention- 

Dr, Taylor is Professor of Philosophy in the Indore Christian College, 


Hindu joint family system, which is taking place im rural as well as 
urban areas, is likely to encourage a great increase in behaviour disorders, 
and that it therefore creates a social problem of the first importance. Evidence 
to prove the truth of this contention can only be obtained from the records of 
juvenile courts and psychological clinics, of which we have as yet a very in- 
adequate number in India. Until this evidence becomes available, we can estimate 


<< main contention of this article is that the breakdown of the orthodox 


the effects of family disorganisation by a psychological analysis of the factors 
governing the growth of the individual within the orthodox Hindu family, and 
of the results which may be expected when these factors are altered. This 
article makes a first attempt to do this. 

The argument is based on the thesis that the world of the new-born infant 
is primarily egocentric; that the process of normal development consists in 
socializing his world, i.e., identifying his egoistic desires with the welfare 
of a family first, and later of larger social groups; and that failure so to socialize 
his egoistic impulses produces tension and conflict, in the attempt to escape 
which the child regresses to earlier egocentric attitudes again, thus producing 
problem and neurotic behaviour. 

How does the orthodox Hindu family system provide for such a socializ- 
ing of egoistic impulses? What effect may its disruption be expected to have on 
this process? The most satisfactory way of approaching the problem is to point 
out a number of ways in which the orthodox Hindu family system differs from 
that found in other countries, e.g., Canada and the U. S., and to indicate some of 
the results likely to follow from these differences. In doing so it is necessary to 
generalize rather widely, and the conclusions drawn must therefore be treated 
as indicative of general trends only. Neither in America nor in Hindu India is 
there any absolute uniformity of family organization. In both there are differ- 
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ences between rural and urban families, between families in different economic 
or caste groups, ete. Nevertheless, the differences between the orthodox Hindu 
family organization and the American family organizations are greater than the 
differences between the sub-types in each, and justify comparisons between them. 

One special difficulty arises from the fact that the orthodox Hindu family 
is predominantly rural, while the American family is largely urban. Differences 
between them may therefore be attributed to either of two major factors, neither 
of which ean be controlled, i.e., toa cultural difference between orthodox 
Hinduism and American social traditions, or to a rural-urban difference function- 
ing independent of the particular culture in which it happens to be found. For 
our purpose it is sufficient to note that the latter explanation is not by itself 
sufficient. Orthodox Hinduism tends to maximize the ‘‘rural’’ characteristics of 
family organization even in an urban setting; American society tends to maxi- 
mize the “‘urban’’ characteristics of family organization even in a rural setting. 

In dealing with Hindu families we are not concerned with the somewhat 
Westernized families now sometimes found in the larger cities, which range in 
character somewhere between the orthodox Hindu and American types. As we 
are concerned with the process of disruption in the orthodox type, producing 
these Westernized families, we begin with the orthodox family itself. What then 
are some of the major differences between the orthodox Hindu family organiza- 
tion and those of America, and some of the specific effects on personality deve- 
lopment which these may be expected to show ? 

I. The orthodox Hindu family is a joint family. That is, living within 
the same house, sharing a common cooking arrangement, a common purse, or 
both, there are generally two or more married couples with their children, in 
immediate blood relationship to each other, vertically or laterally or both, 
through the male side. There is frequently a large household, sharing con- 
fined quarters, with little isolation for separate marital groups, or privacy for 
individuals. On points of particular importance, authority over all members 
of the household is vested in the oldest male member, although in practice it is 
frequently exercised in daily problems by others. In all the minor adjustments 
of day to day living, authority over the children is shared with considerable 
freedom among all the adults. The children of the various couples all share a 
common domain which is also shared by their parents, and the child of any one 
couple may be encouraged, disciplined, petted or abused by all adults, with 
considerable frequency. Within limits of precedence set by social customs based 
on authority and degree of blood relationship, there is in the orthodox Hindu 
joint family something approximating to a communal parent-child relationship. 

This might be expected to affect the socialization of the child’s ego in 
two chief ways: 
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(i) The process of socialization will be, in a measure, depersonalized, 
as compared with the corresponding process in American families, in the sense 
that it will be directed less towards individual persons. In an American family, 
the child must generally learn to identify his interests with those of a very few 
other individuals, each of whom is clearly distinct in function and in personal 
character from each of the others. There is only one woman, one man, and 
generally a very limited number of children separated by considerable age 
differences. As a consequence, the American family facilitates identification 
with distinct individuals in terms of their readily distinguishable personal qua- 
lities. This also lends itself readily to acute personal fixations And in the 
later stages of socialization it may be expected to facilitate transfer of loyalty 
to other individuals outside the family circle. In actual practice, however, the 
later stages of socialization in America are influenced as much by the educa- 
tional system as by the family organization, and the educational system is 
communal where the family is not thus balancing or counteracting many of 
the family influences. 

In the orthodox Hindu joint family, however, as compared with the 
American family, there is less concentration on distinct individuals; the process 
of identification tends to be diffused more widely over a group of similar indivi- 
duals, bound together in a closely defined social group. The child is treated in 
a somewhat similar way by several adults, to whom he learns to respond in 
similar ways. And he is likely to have as companions several children having 
little difference in their ages instead of a very few showing decided differences. 
The process of identification is, therefore, to a much greater extent than under 
American family influences, with a group rather than with individuals. In the 
orthodox Hindu community, moreover, apart from the introduction of western 
educational methods, education has been largely within the family circle, and so 
has not greatly modified the family influences, so that the child learns to identify 
his interests primarily with the group rather than with individuals. 

(ii) In the orthodox Hindu family, the process of identification is thus 
conditioned by a specific type of social organization to a much greater extent 
than in the American family, and its permanency depends on the continuance 
of this organization. Being identified with a particular social group, the 
socialization by which the individual transcends his egocentric universe is in 
danger of coming to an end if that social group is destroyed or disorganized. 
While it is theoretically possible that this identification may be transferred to 
another social group, it is in actual fact difficult to find other social groups 
sufficiently like the original Hindu family to make transfer possible without a 
dangerous increase of mental tension and insecurity. The orthodox Hindu 
family organization has many features which can with difficulty be duplicated, 
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and it is in fact giving way to a type of social organization which is almost 
antithetical to it rather than similar to it. With the breakdown of the ortho- 
dox Hindu family system, therefore, the social identification of the individual 
is likely either to be largely destroyed with a consequent regression to earlier 
egocentric attitudes, or to be transferred to a substitute social group differing 
widely from the first with a consequent increase of mental tension; and both 
alternatives are likely to produce an increase of abnormal behaviour. 

II. The orthodox Hindu joint family tends, on the whole, as compared 
with the American family, to introduce fewer regulations regarding conduct 
which erect barriers between children and adults. Thus the characteristics which 
facilitate the child’s identification with his family group greatly outweigh those 
which inhibit it. Identification tends to occur easily with a minimum of strug- 
gle and self-discipline. The difference between Hindu and American family 
groups in this respect can be seen in two points: 

(i) In the orthodox Hindu joint family, the child shares with its parents 
in adult activities. From an early age it helps to draw water, to clean or leepo 
the house, to mind smaller children, ‘or to-tend-eattlé. While still too young 
to walk, it is taken by its parents to the scene of their labour. And from then 
until the time it is mature, it shares in an increasing measure in adult occupa- 
tions. This constant sharing with adults in basic occupations facilitates the 
child’s identification with the family group. In most American families, on 
the other hand, the child’s activities are different from the basic activities of its 
parents. The father normally goes from home to the work by which he supports 
the family, and leaves it behind when he comes home again. Much of the 
mother’s work in the home is done by instruments which the child is constantly 
warned not to touch. This difference in occupation between child and parent in 
American society tends to make the child’s identification with its family group 
more difficult rather than less. 

(ii) In the orthodox Hindu joint family, many of the major social taboos 
to which the child is subject are taboos which it shares with adults, i.e., 
taboos which are imposed by society on child and adult together rather than by 
the adults on the child only. There are relations with other 
castes, taboos governing times and methods of eating, type o te. While 
there are taboos governing adults which do no apply to children, there are 
relatively few which apply to children only and not to adults. This sharing of 
takoos acilitate the child’s identification with the family group, and to 
prevent a sense of isolation from the group. In American family groups, on the 
other hand, there is a tendency for many of the major taboos to be imposed by 
the adult members of the group on the children, and not shared together. ~The 
constant injunction is; ‘“You mustn’t do that; when you’re a man you can do it’’. 
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This tends to make socialization more difficult rather than less. 

III. Neither the orthodox Hindu family nor the orthodox Hindu society 
in which it functions make such heavy demands on a developing child as do their 
American counterparts. The underdeveloped, or slightly subnormal, child is not 
handicapped so much in the Hindu society by demands which are too great for 
it. And, consequently, deviations from the normal are not so likely to produce 
acutely abnormal personality types. This can be illustrated by several points: 

(i) The orthodox Hindu social organization was based on the principle of 
a guaranteed minimum for all, rather than a possible maximum for some. It was 
based on a definite levelling down, both of the standard of service demanded 
and of the standard of the reward given, toa level low enough to make possible 
the inclusion in anormal way of even those who Were-subnormal. The danger of 
a deadeningly uniform low level was offset by the-existence of rigid caste distine- 
tions, each of which was characterized by a different level of service and reward, 
though within each caste the level for that caste was adjusted to include the 
most backward members. Economically, the Hindu social system was designed 
to secure a guaranteed minimum subsistence for all rather than a possible maxi- 
mum for some. Religiously, it made spiritual progress, for the vast majority of 
its people, depend on the performance of sets of overt actions whose significance 
need not be understood, and which could be learned as “habits, 80 that even the 
mentally abnormal could learn to perform them adequately. This did not pre- 
vent many individuals from finding in these acts deep mystical significance. 


The mystical accompaniment was permitted, but was not necessary. Socially, 


the orthodox Hindu system was so designed as to make it possible for even those 
supposed to be mentally deficient (the outeastes) to make a contribution to social 
welfare instead of becoming a burden upon the State. In all these ways it was 
a system designed to minimize the severity of the demands made on the indi- 
vidual in the process of social adjustment, and so to maximize the possibility of 
an adequate social identification, even for the less gifted. 


(ii) Itdid this also by developing a different standard of normality - 


from that found in America. In America, to be normal, one requires approxi- 
mately average-intelligence,-and-a fairly well integrated personality. A child, 

to be normal, must possess the former and develop the latter. But if the 
former is not possessed by a child, it cannot be developed, and the latter is deve- 
loped through struggle and discipline which all children cannot stand. But in 


the orthodox Hindu society, the standard of normality is given more by overt 
behaviour than—by-intellect-and-personality,T hese overt forms of behaviour 


can be learned as habits even by those who are intellectually subnormal, or 
who lack personal integration. An intellectually supernormal], and an in- 
tellectually subnormal man may both be normal members of an orthodox 
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Hindu society if they both perform with equal diligence the social duties re- 
quired ofthem. Except for extreme variations, differences of personality and 
intelligence, are largely irrelevant to the orthodox Hindu standard of nor- 
mality. That is one reason why the orthodox Hindu will normally tolerate 


r extreme variations of thought and temperament, asin students infected with 


Western ideas, but is aroused to bitter antagonism when a standardized form 
of behaviour is challenged, e.g., marriage customs or caste relations. Since 
the normal standard is primarily one of behaviour, there are very few children 
who cannot ultimately achieve it, whatever their native intellectual endow- 
ment. There are consequently few children who are socially stigmatized as 
abnormal and whom the weight of social condemnation drives into abnormal 
forms of behaviour. 

(iii) In the third place, the standards of normality in orthodox 
Hinduism being standards of overt behaviour, are capable of explicit formu- 
lation in terms that all can understand, and which are universally accepted as 
valid within the Hindu society. There are certain ceremonies which the nor- 
mal Hindu must perform. There are certain relations to members of other 
castes which the normal Hindu must practise. There are-certain rules povern- 
ing marriage, for instance, which the normal Hinda-must observe. These can 
all be codified in terms which allow of no misunderstanding. This is an im- 
portant point, for ambiguity and misunderstanding produce tension and con- 
flict, and these in turn give rise to abnormal forms of behaviour. _ fhe Hindu 





of the individual, and so to minimize the iidiceal shamed behaviour 
from this ; cause. ‘In the same way, by preventing false expectations, it tends 
to_minimize the possibility of frustration and shock. The standards of nor- 
mality in America, on the other hand, are not capable of exact formulation in 
terms which will be universally accepted within the society, and thus lend 
themselves to to frequent misunderstandings, permit dis disappointment and shock, 
and are generaliy—more likely_to produce tension and confliet-~during the 
period of socialization than are the Hindu_standards. As a—eonsequence, 
socialization is an-easier process in Hindu society than in American society, 
(iv) Finally, Hindu society, by~emphasizing the minimym for all 
rather than the maximum for some, and-by inenieatine- a spirit of resignation 
as a supreme virtue, tends to minimize the importance of personal ambition, 
and to-lessen the expectancy of purely personal advantage. The more compe- 
titive and more individualistic American society tends to maximize the im- 
portance of personal ambition, and to increase the expectancy of personal 
advantage. These act as supports for the egocentric attitude with which the 
child comes into the world, and which it must largely outgrow if a normal 
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socialization of the ego is to take place. The American emphasis is likely to 
make the process more difficult; the Hindu emphasis, as compared with the 
American, tends to facilitate socialization, so long as the social organization 
remains stable. 

To sum up, the points we have considered all suggest that the ortho- 
dox Hindu family organization facilitates the socialization of the child’s ego- 
centric attitudes to a much greater extent than do the more individualistic 
types of family organization generally found in, for instance, America. In 
doing this, it promotes the identification of early egocentric attitudes with a 
social group rather than with other individuals, more particularly with a 
social group whose organization has been stabilized primarily in terms of 
codes of overt behaviour rather than types of personality, and whose members 
are basically interrelated in relatively non-personal ways. In order to achieve 
such a high degree of socialization, it makes the permanency of this socializa- 
tion depend on the persistence of the social system in which it is developed. 
Disruption of the social system, and more particularly of the family system, 
may therefore be expected to have serious consequences for behaviour. ~ 

In his development the child has got to adjust his egocentric attitudes 
to a social reality which is frequently unpleasant. But there are some child- 
ren who are pampered and protected from contact with an unpleasant social 
reality. They socialize their ego impulses readily within the somewhat iso- 
lated and unreal world in which they live. But when this isolation breaks 
down, and they are required to face the harsh realities from which they have 
been protected, they have no defences built up, and regress rather disastrously 
to earlier egocentric attitudes. The social self which they have built up 
‘breaks up’’. They form very serious problems. The orthodox Hindu family 
and the orthodox Hindu social system protect the child in a somewhat simi- 
lar way by the various means that we have noted. They enable it to social- 
ize its ego impulses in a supporting society which is relatively free from 
harsh and unpleasant hindrances to the process. They.do this, not tempo- 
rarily, for_part of the child’s life, but for the whole of its life. They do this 
by creating-a-social system in which harsh and unpleasant hindrances to 
socializatien-are_minimized,so that occasions of acute loneliness and frus- 
tration rarely exist. They do it by turning what in American society would 
be an isolated and unreal condition of social protection into a normal and 
permanent social environment. But it is normal and permanent only so long 
as the orthodox Hindu family system and the orthodox | Hindu social orga- 
nization persist unchanged. Once these_become disoxganized;—as—they are 
rapidly becoming disorganized in India at present, the Hindu orthodox 
family system_becomes an isolated feature of the general social scene, and 
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the protection which it affords becomes as unnatural as similar protection in 
American society. The child who has been brought up in the orthodox 
Hindu family system is then in a position analogous to that of the pampered 
or protected child, and is in danger similarly of regressing to earlier egocen- 
tric attitudes and developing serious behaviour problems. 

Dare one risk an estimate of what forms this problem behaviour may 
take? The considerations we have noted in this article seem to suggest that 
problem behaviour of three types may be expected; and an examination of the 
contemporary social scene may provide evidence to support conclusions arrived 
at in this theoretic way. 

(i) When the orthodox Hindu family organization, with which he has 
been taught to identify his interests, begins to disintegrate, the Hindu child 
may try to transfer his allegiance to some other social group, having some 
association, however casual, with the group from which he is being set loose. If 


“there is no great similarity between-them, as there is not likely to be, the loy- 


alty will be held with considerable tension and mental conflict. The transfer 
of loyalty is likely to take place under the compulsion of an acute sense of in- 
security, the degree of the child’s previous identification with his orthodox 
family group being the measure of his subsequent insecurity. One may there- 
fore expect this identification with new social groups to be compulsive and 
frequently quite irrational, developing strong feelings without any clear re- 
cognition of the purpose which the new loyalty is designed to serve, and un- 
amenable to rational guidance or restraint. This may produce serious diffi- 
culties in social and political life. 
(ii) Where the break up of the orthodox Hindu family system produces 
imple regression to earlier egocentric attitudes without adequate transfer of 


loyalty.to.anew social group, it may be expected to increase the-frequency of 


/ these-behaviour disorders which arise from unregulated egocentric impulses — 


actions designed to compel attention from others, such as truculence, delin- 
quencies, etc.; actions designed to win admiration from oneself, such as acute 
introspection, narcissism, etc.; and various forms of compulsive activity. 

(iii) Alternatively it may produce an increase-in-specific neuroses. 

It is not within the province of this article to suggest means that may be 
adopted to meet these dangers. That must be done by educationists and 
social workers awake to the nature of the problem. It is enough if this study 
has suggested, by an analysis of influences moulding the development of the 
child in the orthodox Hindu joint family, some of the problems presented by 
the disruption of this family system as it is taking place today. 





THE SANTALS IN A CHANGING CIVILIZATION 
CHARULAL MUKHERJEA 


While the process of civilizing the primitives is desirable in itself, the task of doing 
it is instinct with immense and intricate difficulties, On the busis of his research studies of 
the reactions of Santals to the new culture contacts, Mr. Mukherjea points out that many sa- 
lutary changes are visible in the status of the Santal woman as well as in their religious and 
social customs, But this new culture transformation is also destroying some of their virile 
traditions and habits. Hence, the author suggests cautious procedure in reforming them. 

Mr. Mukherjea is engaged in a research study of the primitive tribes in upper India. 


OTHING has impressed itself with so much force on my mind during 
the course of my studies on the Santals, off and on, for the last twelve 
years as the effect of the infiltration of modern ideas into the primitive 

social-fabric of the tribe. As I intend to discuss here the various problems 
which the impact of civilisation has produced on the Santals, a brief ethnologi- 
cal note may be useful to those who are unacquainted with this tribe. 

The Santals, a pre-Dravidian tribe, numbering 2,508,789 according to 
the Census of 1931, rank as the second aboriginal group so far as population is 
concerned. Their habitat lies roughly between 20° and 28° North Latitude and 
83° and 92° East Longitude. The topography of the portions of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa falling within our. purview will reveal large areas of rock, laterite 
and gravel bearing clusters of Shorea robusta, Bassia latifolia, Adina Cordi- 
folia, Ficus religiosus, Butea frondosa and others and extensive forests con- 
taining tigers, elephants, Sambar deer, leopards and deer. Distributed 
throughout this wide area lives the Santal, a man of medium size but muscular 
and strong, possessing, as Col. Dalton says, ‘‘ a blubbery style of face’’ and 
his ox-eyed merry women folk. The term ‘ Santal’ is sometimes very loosely 
applied by the common-folk to other Pre-Dravidian tribes like the Mundas, 
Hos, Beer-hors and others. It should be remembered that the Santal calls 
himself ‘‘ manjhi’’ (the honorific title of the village Headman) or ‘‘Kherwal’’. 
They are divided into twelve clans and their religon may be better described as 
Spiritism (the term used by late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy) rather 
than as Animism. , 

The foregoing observations will serve the purposes of an introduction 
to our discussion on the various new forces that have worked on the primitive 
social frame-work of the Santal and the new mentality that has developed in 
the tribe as the result of education, conscious and unconscious. Although, 
speaking statistically, literacy figures do not make encouraging reading, it 
cannot be overlooked that culture contacts with the non-Santal population, 
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has produced a good deal of ‘‘looking before and after’’ and a ferment; hence 
a prelude to a new cultural adjustment is very much visible. 

A note on the social environment of the Santals here will give the 
reader the background necessary for a better appreciation of the problem. 
There was undoubtedly a time when the tribe gradually receded into the back- 
woods with the approach of modern civilisation. But that time is no more. 
The Santals now live side by side with the general population, of what has 
been termed by the late Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy, the Central Belt of India, and 
although Santal hamlets are separate affairs, they cannot be said to be cul- 
turally cut off from the rest of the people. The most potent of the outside 
influence is the Christian Missionary. These missions are scattered through- 
out the Santal areas. They educate the Santal in rudiments of modern know- 
ledge, treat him when ill in hospitals of their own, and even look after the 
lepers in leper colonies. Whatever the object of these missions may be, it 
cannot be denied that through these media modern ideas percolate through 
the Santal masses and result in a changed angle of vision in the tribe. 

Secondly, in places like Rajmahal and Dinajpur, the Hindu Mission 
tries to ‘ reclaim’ the aboriginal to the Hindu fold, acting on the theory that 
the Santals are already Hindus, as they follow a religion of Hindustan. The 
religious workers of these institutions, try to infuse into the Santal, ideals of 
clean living, eating pure food and thus win them back tothe worship of Hindu 
gods and goddesses. This is not altogether a new thing. We have historical 
evidence to say that there was, in 1871, a movement in the Santal Parganas, 
known as the Kharwar movement, when some Santals declared themselves as 
Safa-hor (the pure men) after eschewing fowls, pigs and intoxicating liquor 
but taking ganja (hemp, Canabis Sativa) and tried to bring their social customs 
on a level with Hindu practices. It led at that time to some local ferment and 
had also a political aspect. (Ref. Dt. Gazetteer of Santal Parganas, 1910, 
page 145). The result of all these is noticed in the fact that 586,499 Santals 
returned themselves as Hindus in Bihar and Orissa in the Census of 1931 and 
in the State of Mayurbhanj, they numbered 254,596 out of a total of 258,195 
Santals (Census of 1931). 

Added to these, it must be remembered that the Santals do not live in 
water-tight compartments of their own. The Hindu Kamar makes implements 
for them. The Zantis weave their clothes and this culture contact saturates 
the Santal society with modern ideas. 

Language.—The first striking point is that the Roman script is used in 
writing Santali, a language belonging to the Munda family of languages, which 
in its turn is a branch of what Peter Schmidt terms as the Austro-Asiatic 
sub-family. It may be mentioned perhaps that it is not a written language, 
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and Santal traditions are orally handed down. The question of a Santal 
script engaged the attention of the early European missionaries and they used 
the Roman script. So it is that we have now got some Santali literature due 
to the efforts of the Christian missionaries and the education imparted to the 
Santals in the Santal Parganas has been through this medium. Side by side 
with this, the Bengali script has been used by some Santals in their publica- 
tions and by the Hindu Mission, Rajmahal, in their Santali literature. In the 
Mayurbhanj State, I noticed Santali being written in the Oriya script. While 
Roman, Bengali and Oriya are now trying to exert themselves as far as possible, 
Mr. Raghu Nath Manjhi, a Santal teacher of Rairangpur Mayurbhanj, has 
invented a new script for Santali. This was shown to me by its author, and 
the evidence at my disposal goes to show that a section at least of educated 
Santal opinion advocates its acceptance. Like all pioneers, Mr. Manjhi has a 
rare courage of conviction. His friends have taken up the cause and educated 
Santals of Mayurbhanj and the neighbouring areas are now using the script in 
their correspondence. 

Mr. Raghu Nath Manjhi’s efforts deserve more than a passing notice, 
for, it brings us to the new thought-currents in the present day Santals. They 
have a language and want to have a script of their own. A language without 
a script of its own, according to this section of Santal educated opinion, lacks 
dignity. In vain one pines for the Roman script to unify the interminable 
jargon of Indian scripts. One tries to draw a parallel from the New Turkey 
favouring Roman script, and tries to argue on the basis of the unity of the 
Mundari languages on the basis of the existing Roman, while the educated 
Santal at Mayurbhanj coolly masters the new script with a new pride. The 
urge for self-determination in the choice of scripts gives the on-looker mixed 
feelings of admiration and confusion. But it is a sign of the times. 

Religion.—Santal religion presents the next problem. With efforts all 
round to ‘redeem’ the ‘heathen’, there was a time when the advanced Indian 
religions felt the shock of disruption. No wonder that the aboriginals mixed 
up education and economic and social advance with Christianity and took to 
it in large numbers. Thus in the Census of 1931, Santals numbering 13,279 
were shown as Christians out of a total of 586,499 Santals in Bihar and Orissa. 
Due mostly to the activities of Christian missionaries, Bihar and Orissa 
reported 8,899 literates out of a total population of 1,304,034 Santals over 
seven years of age (1931). Except in the State of Mayurbhanj, the educated 
Santals (properly so called) are mostly Christians. If we recall the first fruits 
of English education in Bengal during the time of Michael Madhusudan Dutt, 
the new ideas giving rise to new conceptions of God and religion with Ram 
Mohan Roy and Keshab Chandra Sen and the general ideological revolution in 
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the thoughts and ideas of the nineteenth century Bengal, it will not be difficult 
to understand why some educated Santals, even though they are not Christians, 
are dissatisfied with their religion. 

Here some points on Santal religion may prove useful. There was a 
time when they were called Animists and the scholars who termed them so 
had their own reasons. The Santal peoples his world with numberless spirits, 
mostly mischievous. There are spirits in the hills, the household has its own, 
the village has its presiding deity and so on and so forth. The question now 
naturally arises if the religious practices of the Santals are not some form of 
an active worship of some deities and lesser spirits, together with a vague be- 
lief in souls and a future existence connoted by the term Animism. One is 
puzzled to think, as Sir Herbert Risley was, as to what is the exact idea of the 
Santal when he thinks of the spirits, say of the hills. Whatever may be the 
answer, it should not be forgotten that the conception of an abstract power in 
itself independent of a material vehicle is difficult for the aboriginal mind. 
Thus to the Santal, Thakur Jiu (Supreme deity) is not an abstract conception 
but a real entity, with feelings and desires akin to those of man. For his Ances- 
tor Spirits in particular, the Santal exhibits filial devotion which may be 
likened to the Hindu worship of the Pityis. That is a religion not simply of 
undiluted fear in the presence of the mysterious powers of the dark. There 
are indications of a moral order of things and emotion, and thrill play a con- 
spicuous part in the religious practices of the Santals. 

But these are features hardly noticed by the educated Santal; he is 
either apt to look upon his religion as a lower form of Hinduism or as some- 
thing the missionaries called ‘heathenism’. These are the immediate results of 
Western education and were seen prominently in the nineteenth century India, 
specially Bengal, till the advent of Raja Ram Mohan and the new interpreta- 
tion of Hinduism and other Indian religions by Vivekananda. So I was not 
surprised, in the course of my travels in the State of Mayurbhanji, when I was 
asked by an educated Santal, ‘‘Do please tell us if we have any religion at all.’’ 
Such a query shows the influence of advanced ideas on the Santal thought- 
world, Educated non-Christian Santals now speak in terms of Hindu ideas, 
mention God ( Hkamebadyitiam) in their speech, and are no longer content to 
live under the protecting wings of their mostly malevolent tribal deities. This 
explains the mass conversions to Christianity or satisfaction at being counted 
and declared as Hindus in census reports. 

The earlier ethnologists have invariably called the Santal a jolly good 
fellow who seems to carry out to the logical conclusion the principle, ‘‘ eat, 
drink and be merry, and care not for the morrow’’. Evidences of such an 
epicurean philosophy may even now strike an observant eye during a good har- 
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vest or on the eve of one of their tribal festivals. But at the present moment 
it is distinctly noticeable that increasing association with the out-side world 
has checked the spontaneous overflow of the fullness of their heart. Such a 
difference struck us at Mayurbhanj, where the Santals live mixed up with the 
general population. They now seem to have acquired the consciousness that 
they were so long living in a fool’s paradise of songs and dances, whereas, 
life on the earth is after all a grim struggle and has meaning deeper than 
their religious practices can hope to measure or fathom. 

This discontent is an indication of a future readjustment. If the Santal 
pines for a script, it only means that thinkers and philosophers in the tribe are 
in the making. And we look forward to a day when a Santal reformer will 
give a new interpretation to Santal ideology and religion, and give the 
advanced section the spiritual food they hanker after. That will give the tribe 
self-respect to stand before New India. 

Position of Women.—The position at present enjoyed by Santal women in 
their tribal polity provides an interesting study inasmuch as it reveals how 
their rights are slowly, and sometimes indirectly, being recognised by a con- 
servative society. The myths and legends of the Santal associate witchery 
with the female sex. In the very dawn of creation, it is narrated men saw that 
they had to deal with wives who, however useful, proved too wily for them. So 
they went to the Chief Presiding Deity and requested Him to teach them how to 
subjugate women. The Godagreed. But when He gave men the lesson in 
witchcraft, He discovered to His embarrassment that He had taught women 
who had come disguised to ‘steal’ the art. To counterbalance it, the angry 
deity taught men the art of discovering witches among men. Santal folk-lore 
is full of stories depicting the life-long struggle of men with women whose 
only vocation is to exercise continuous spell over men in the garb of wives, 
sisters or mothers. Even now, almost all murders, committed by the Santal, 
result from the belief in witchcraft. It is not surprising, therefore, that their 
customary law should proceed from the assumption that women are potential 
witches and, as necessary chattels, they should be bought for matrimony and 
progeny. Another factor that contributed to this position was the perpetually 
migrating, semi-hunting life of the early Santals in India before they took up the 
position of settled agriculturists. But when they became tenants, in the real sense 
of the term, possessing properties, the question of providing for children, who 
were sometimes female ones, took a different aspect to the Santals tied down as 
they were by the hide-bound rigidity of social customs. The various denials of 
rights, especially to the Santal woman, have remained to this day. She has no 
right to property as such recognised for her; she has no right to sit in the 
tribal assemblies although her evidence is admissible there, In one word, 
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she belongs in her minority to her father as a chattel, she is bought as such by 
her husband, and when her coverture ceases on her husband’s death, she reverts 
to her original owners. But if her father is dead and none of her relatives 
kindly takes charge of her, she drifts as a piece of res nullius. It is now clear 
that having converted the Santal woman into property, the tribal customs could 
not logically endow her with any rights to hold property. 

But the influence of modern times has softened the rigid old Santal 
tribal jurisprudence. One can notice change with regard to the ownership of 
personal properties. Women can now own money, cattle and goods, and this 
is a completed legal right of usufruct and disposal. When preperty is divided, 
a loving father is seen to bestow on his daughter some heads of cattle or some 
money to be her property. Her ornaments are her own. She has full powers 
of disposal over them. A woman divorced without fault now gets a cow, some 
paddy and utensils. The paddy, which a Santal girl reaps during the Decem- 
ber harvest, becomes her personal property, and she has powers of disposal 
also over the money she gets, should she sell it. The money earned otherwise 
by a Santal woman, in excess of providing for her food, is also her own now 
according to tribal customs. 

In the domain of immovable properties, the position is far different. As 
the woman has no social or religious duties to perform, the tribe recognises 
no rights of inheritance for her. But human ingenuity has all over the world 
defeated the law by the creation of legal fictions. And our aboriginal tribal 
customs can be made to illustrate how fond fathers have provided for their 
daughters and children indirectly by settling lands for their benefit. It is done 
thus: the daughter is married to a ‘‘ghardi janwane’’ (a domesticated son-in- 
law, if such a translation is permissible). He is a not required to pay for his 
bride in cash. He serves on his term, say for five years, at the house of his 
father-in-law and is free to leave at the end of the term. Although marriage 
gives him the prima facie status of a son of the family, in the eye of Santal 
customary law he is entitled to nothing but his wife. He merely transmits the 
inheritance to the children of the marriage. The mere fact of the marriage 
does not endow him with any right to property. If the house-holder, who 
‘domesticates’ such a husband for his daughter intends that he (the husband) 
should inherit, a public declaration during the marriage investing him with 
the right, islegally necessary. Otherwise, it is the daughter who is the de 
facto owner of the inheritance and should the ‘‘ghardi janwane’’ leave his 
father-in-law’s protection, his rights in his father-in-law’s lands vanish 
forever. His relatives have no rights to the inheritance; the children of the 
marriage are the only beneficiaries. But if the wife dies during her husband’s 
life-time, ‘tribal customs recognise a life-interest for such a son-in-law. 
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Thus we see how Santal women are being indirectly benefited in the face of 
the hard customary laws.? 

The influence of civilisation has made itself felt on the Santal social 
fabric in other ways too. Settlement courts have on many occasions recorded 
daughters as raiyats in agricultural lands and provided them with a life- 
tenure. Reformist Santals are trying their best to remove the legal disabilities 
of their women, specially widows. According to customary law, she is not 
entitled to any land, although she may own personal property. If children 
do not look after their widowed mother, she has no rights recognised for her. 
And if she has no children, she is thrown to the charity of the members of her 
husband’s family. Educated Santal opinion now wants that the widow should 
have her rights of maintenance out of her late husband’s properties till she 
remarries. The whole question came up before the Santal Parganas Enquiry 
Committee whose Report was published in 1938. The Committee, while 
discussing ‘‘Transfer by Gift or Will’’, observes that there has been for many 
years a slow trend towards a change in the law which would give Santal women 
a recognised position. However, there is no unanimity among the Santals 
with regard to this matter. The Committee examined a number of witnesses 
on the point, among others, the President of the Santal Malko Sabha. But 
even this body which represents more advanced opinion, was not in favour of 
permitting a Santal to transfer by will anything except his self-acquired pro- 
perty; and the President admitted that this change would have little practical 
effect, since the laws against alienation practically limit self-acquired pro- 
perty to such land as the raiyat has himself reclaimed. Taking into con- 
sideration all these, the Committee did not think that a change ought to be 
enforced by legislation and hoped that the customary law would develop 
‘naturally ‘and gradually’. Finally, they recommended that civil cases, 
involving Santal law of inheritance, should, wherever possible, be referred 
to for arbitration to facilitate the growth of a convention. These facts at least 
show clearly, the tendencies of the times and the inroads of civilisation into 
the tribal customs to suit modern conditions in the Santal Parganas. 

The status enjoyed by Santal women in the State of Mayurbhanj is, how- . 
ever, @ far different one due to the application of the Mitakshara branch of 
Hindu law as regards the disposal of properties of the Santals. Thus, should 
a householder die without leaving any male issues, the daughter will succeed 
in preference to all agnates and the widow inherits her husband’s share, in 
case the only claimants be the separated brothers of her husband. The 
widowed mother has her rights of maintenance recognised at the hands of her 
sons. The son-less widow becomes the sole owner of her husband’s property, 

1 With acknowledgements to Rev, P.O. Bodding. 
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but like the Mitakshara widow, cannot alienate without legal necessity. 

The Santals of Mayurbhanj do not resort to the tribal personal law and 
the improvement in the position of their women in the eye of the law is solely 
due to the wholesale application of the Hindu law of the Mitakshara school. 
This is possible because the Santals of the State are mostly Hindus and have, 
although maintaining their tribal customs, declared themselves as such before 
the Census authorities. 

- Social Oustoms.—It is not difficult for the social anthropologist to 
understand the reasons and the correct implications of many Santal social 
customs and look sympathetically upon such institutions, based as they are 
upon the special culture and tradition of the pre-Dravidians. But the 
modern social worker is apt to view them in a far different light, calling for 
urgent and immediate reforms. The first point that strikes our attention in 
this connection is the problem of murders arising from a belief in witchcraft. 
That ‘‘there are more things in heaven and earth’’ than is dreamt of in one’s 
philosophy is the conclusion of puzzled humanity at large; if the orthodox 
witch-finder, the Santal Jan-guru, tackles supernormal phenomena by magi- 
cal practices and by spirit communication attains curative results for the bene- 
fit of the tribe, it has a definite social meaning. But the position calls for a 
remedy, when the criminal courts reveal that whenever the witch-doctor pro- 
nounces someone a witch exercising a malevolent influence on a patient, the 
result is a murder or at least an attempt at removing the witch in disguise 
of a woman, generally a near relative. To a detached observer, witchcraft 
murders call for more than a passing notice and perhaps for cautious legisla- 
tion to reform existing conditions. Whatever the Santal belief on the subject 
may be, such ignorant murders do not stand a moment’s scrutiny of one 
who has the welfare of the tribe in his mind. Educated Santals feel strongly 
on the point. But apart from arousing public opinion, the co-operation of the 
State is extremely necessary in dealing with so delicate and dangerous a 
problem, linked as it is with the basic ideas of their society. 

A second custom baffles the executive officers of the Santal Paraganas 
with its disturbing repercussions on public peace. The institution is known 
as Bitlaha or social purification of those who break the Santal marriage laws. 
The tribe enjoins certain methods of purification for such offenders which 
assume the form of an ostracism. When this is carried out, huge crowds of 
Santals gather together, singing lampoons, dancing with war-drums and others 
brandishing logs of half-burnt wood and broomsticks, and make the lives of 
the accused unendurable. Sometimes infuriated mobs commit excesses requir- 
ing police intervention. Whatever the original institution may be, no 
educated Santal now thinks that assault, intimidation, trespass and defama- 
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tion should be indulged in any more, and no wonder that a propaganda has 
been set on foot to impress upon the Santals of the Santal Paraganas that they 
are perfectly within their rights to non-cooperate with such social offenders, 
but the assemblage en masse and the associated primitive practices punishable 
under the Indian Penal Code can be reasonably given up. 

Another strange belief is that whenever any foreigner is seen loitering 
in any Santal village, he is sometimes taken to be a kidnapper of children 
(Ondga) who would offer their blood as propitiatory offering to blood-thirsty 
deities. Instances are not rare when innocent persons have under such im- 
pressions been stoned to death by infuriated Santal villagers. It is always 
the innocent who thus suffer. Some time past the Hor Malto Maran Sabha of 
the Santals requested its brethren to disabuse their minds of such unfounded 
suspicions of foreigners. Apart from these, some minor customs, like the 
practice of some Santals deserting their wives when they become incapacitated, 
either through illness or infirmities, and that of requiring in Santal marriages 
that even the dead and deserted members of the bride’s family should be 
. counted for the purposes of the bride-price (gonong), have been considered as 
oppressive by the advanced Santals under modern conditions. 

The above acconnt gives one some idea of the problems the social worker 
meets with in dealing with the Santal. One wishes that the Santal would, with 
increasing enlightenment, take stock of his social life and devise measures 
for his betterment. The objective scientist may enable the Santals to rise to a 
higher cultural level so that they may take their place in the commonwealth 
of mankind. The tribe has its own set of values and its own ideas should 
not be rudely disturbed. But educated Santals should be helped to ponder 
over these problems. It was no surprise to us therefore when a manifesto, 
calling upon the Santals of Midnapore, Bankura, Manbhum and Singbhum to 
engage in social reforms, was signed some time back by the prominent educated 
Santals of Bengal and some parts of Bihar. It stated that for the maintenance 
of their tribal honour, the Santals had firmly resolved that : 

1. NoSantal, man or woman, should drink pochoi ( rice-beer ) in shops 
as the tribe had been ruined by drink while the grog-shop owners and maha- 
jans were becoming rich. Temperance would help the Santals financially, 

2. Carrion should not be eaten. The signatories refer to this custom 
with feelings of shame. 

8. Santals should not dance or sing anywhere except in their own houses 
or villages. The manifesto reminds the tribe that the Europeans, Hindusthanis, 
the eastern hill-tribes sing and dance, but they avoid the hill-sides and public 
places. The ancient Santals had no public dancing. 

4, Force should not be resorted to without proper reason as it 
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slackens the marriage-tie and gives rise to various vices. 

5. Santals should wear coarse cloth and their women should give up 
wearing glass-bangles. A note on this point advocates cottage industries and 
dissuades the people from using mill-made articles. 

During my last visit to Mayurbhanj, I found the air thick with 
these ideas. How successful they were in stopping the drink habit I do not 
know, but there was a noticeable tendency on the part of the Santals to give 
up dancing and singing in public. And the effect of the propaganda on the 
other points was also felt. It is, however, difficult but interesting to com- 
ment on these reformist moves. One thing is remarkable on the surface. The 
tribe is fast losing its joie de vivre. We have fully conceded the right of the 
educated Santal to remedy existing conditions. But they should remember 
that rice-beer is a food and stimulant to millions of underfed Santals. Dan- 
cing and singing in public have been going on for a long time and a 
sudden reversal to the standards of the neighbouring civilised races, may bring 
in a morbid condition of the mind by stopping the spontaneous overflow of the 
tribal joy for which the Santals were envied by the so-called civilised races. 

But what has the reformist Santal done ? He saw that there were abuses 
and his plausible answer was to reform the tribe by increasing education and 
enlightenment. This seems to be the easy solution of the missionaries work- 
ing to improve the mind and the soul of these primitive tribes. So the air is 
full of ideas of reform, and many are the bold spirits who with zeal and 
earnestness are seeking to raise the level of the Santals to that of the civilised 
races of India. But a word of caution is necessary to the reformist. Here is 
a class of people who are simple and credulous. They flourish well in their 
native seats ang in the cradle of their own institutions. Disturb them forci- 
bly, and they become suspicious and angry; or if they submit to it, they do so 
at the cost of their original vitality and source of inner joy. 

So legislation dealing with aboriginal customs has been considered as 
tantamount to inviting rebellion. And a plea for extreme caution while launch- 
ing reforms for the aboriginal has been advanced by Dr. Rivers, the late Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, Dr. Hutton and many other eminent anthropolo- 
gists. Civilisation, they say, is a questionable blessing to the aboriginal. It 
carries, paradoxically enough, the germs of its own destruction so far as the 
aboriginals are concerned. So we find that Dr. Rivers refers with regret to 
the depopulation of the native tribes of Oceania as they could not withstand 
the diseases of civilisation and adjust themselves to the social and economic 

changes that came in its train. In a quite similar strain, Dr. Hutton has 
raised his voice of warning against moves to stop head-hunting amongst the 
Nagas. He fears that the forcible suppression of the custom may ultimately 
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lead to the total extinction of the tribe as happened to the Dayaks of Indonesia. 

That there is a good deal of truth behind this opinion cannot be doubted 
fora moment. What is best for the tribes must be left to time, their choice 
and to the natural laws of absorption. The capacity, however, of taking 
kindly to factors of civilisation vary greatly with different tribes. But the 
Santal has one special feature in him that he has learnt to adjust himself to 
the varied influences of civilisation and has continued to be one of the most 
prolific of tribes so far as population is concerned. The modern times are hard; 
they produce a deterrent effect on witchcraft by inflicting capital punishment 
on all murderers. Human sacrifice to deities is not tolerated by the State and 
meets with swift modern justice. Santal personal law supplanted by the Mita- 
kshara in Mayurbhanj merely unifies the castes and tribes culturally. All 
these have not produced a noticeably adverse effect. These are results of a 
slow and gradual absorption of new forces. But when everything has been 
said, the note of caution uttered by Dr. Rivers and Hutton should be borne in 
mind by all reformers engaged in social work amongst the Santals and other 
aboriginal tribes since it will serve as a timely brake against hasty measures 
of reforms. 
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TATA SCHOOL NEWS 


ERTAIN steps have been taken this year to increase the usefulness of our 
C Institution. These are reflected in the new appointments enumerated 
below. With the resignation of Dr. (Miss) Cama from the staff to be- 
come the Presidency Magistrate of the Bombay Juvenile Court and the much 
lamented death of Dr. Titus, the School was somewhat handicapped during the 
second term of the last academic year. The hearty cooperation of the other 
members of the Faculty made it possible to carry the work through to the end 
of the term without any serious dislocation. In May last the Trustees appoint- 
ed, on the recommendation of the Director, four new members to the staff and 
they are: 

Dr. Kewal Motwani, A.M., Ph.D.—After taking his B.A. degree from 
the Indian National University, Dr. Motwani served on the staff of the Sind 
National College for some years and then joined the Gujarat Vidyapith. In 
1928 he went to the United States for postgraduate studies in Social Sciences 
and received the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the State University of Iowa in 
1929 and 1932 respectively. He also spent some time at Yale studying Anthro- 
pology. In both of these institutions he was awarded University Scholarships 
and a Fellowship for three consecutive years in recognition of his abilities. He 
has made two trips to the United States and has also been in China and Japan. 
While in those countries Dr. Motwani was invited to lecture at various universi- 
ties. He is also the author of Manu: A Study in Hindu Social Thought. Since 
his return, he has been giving much of his time to the fostering of interest in 
Sociology in Indian Universities and in the creation of an Indian Academy 
of Social Sciences. His special subjects are Sociology, Anthropology and Poli- 
tical Science. We are confident that he will stimulate keen interest in these 
subjects which are of vital importance to the work of our Institution. 

Dr. M. Vasudeva Moorthy, B.A., Ph.D.—After graduating from the Madras 
University, Dr. Moorthy joinedthe Bombay University School of Economics and 
Sociology in 1935 as a research student in Sociology and submitted his thesis 
for the Ph.D. degree in June 1942. During this period he was a University 
Scholar for one year and a Fellow in Sociology for two years. In recognition 
of his work he was given University Research Grants thrice to tour through 
different parts of South India to gather original data for the reinterpretation 
and reconstruction of Hindu Social Institutions. Asa Fellow in Sociology 
he was entrusted with the duties of guiding research students in Sociology at 
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their preliminary stages. To gather material for his research he not only 
travelled widely in South India but worked and lived among the poor thus 
gaining first hand knowledge of the living conditions and problems of the 
working classes both in urban and rural areas. Since we are planning to 
expand our Labour Welfare Section in the near future, Dr. Moorthy, being 
deeply and genuinely interested in the welfare of labourers, will, we feel sure, 
make a special contribution to this field of work. 

Mr. V. 8. Abhyankar, M.A., B.Sc.—Mr. Abhyankar has sojourned for 
some fourteen years abroad. He has not only spent many years in America but 
has visited Europe, China and Japan. He is atriple graduate of two American 
Universities and received his M.A. degree from the Oklohama State College: 
Sociology was his major subject in his undergraduate course. He has carried 
out some investigations and studied the organisation and methods of various 
charitable institutions. He has also had some experience as librarian, and is 
now entrusted with the supervision and organisation of our library. In view 
of his wide experience abroad, Mr. Abhyankar has been given charge of 
supervising students’ field-work which we hope to increase in coming years. 

Mr. K. 0. Mookerjee, M.Sc.—Mr. Mookerjee comes to us from Calcutta. 
He passed the M. Sc. examination of the Calcutta University in 1937 in 
Psychology, standing first in the First Class and securing the University 
Gold Medal for the year. In 19387 he joined the Statistical Laboratory of the 
Presidency College in Calcutta and specialised in Statistics. Later he was 
appointed a postgraduate Research Scholar of the University in August 1938 
and served in that capacity till 1940. As a Research Scholar, he worked in 
various fields of Applied Psychology with particular reference to mental 
testing, industrial psychology, vocational psychology, etc. Before joining 
us, he was Head of the Department of Psychology in the Vidyasagar College in 
Calcutta. In addition to lecturing on his special subject and social statistics, 
he also carries on the work of mental testing in our Child Guidance Clinic. 
Next term Mr. Mookerjee will carry out some research studies in the local mills. 
Application of psychology to industrial problems, though common in the West, 
is still new in India. We have had this line of work in mind for some time and 
we are glad to have been able to secure his services. 

With these well qualified members added to the faculty, we are looking 
forward to a brighter and more successful future. The distinctive contribution 
of each and the opportunities this outstanding centre already affords for study 
and experiment should make for more effective attack on many new fronts. 

We have this year started the experiment of annual admissions. 
Hitherto we admitted students to our institution only once in two years. 
This policy was adopted as the School itself, . being the first and the only 
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school of its kind in India, was in an experimental stage. Besides, it was 
also necessary to find out how much demand there would be for men and 
women trained in professional social work. This made it necessary to admit 
a small number, and that once in two years. But now the increasing demand 
for graduates of our School has encouraged us to take another step. So we 
have admitted a Junior Class but restricted admission to a small number owing 
to insufficient classroom accommodation and inadequate hostel facilities. 


Cass or ’45 
The students who have been admitted to the Junior Class are :— 

1. Bhaskaran, P. A., 7. Kurup, Mrs. Thankom, 

B.A., Madras University, 1941. B.A., Madras University, 1943. 
Cochin. Travancore. 

2. Chatterji, Bimalananda, 8. Mehta, Miss Sheroo Framroze, 
B.A., Nagpur University, 1941, B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 
LL.B., ,, - 1943. Bombay. 

Hoshangabad, C. P. 9. Nanavatty, Meher Cavashah, 

3. Dordi, Miss Piloo Ardeshir, B.Se., Bombay University, 1943. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1943. Bombay. 

Bombay. 10. Pillai, G. Sankara, 

4. Ginwala. Miss Prochy Furdoonji, B.A., Madras University, 1939. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1943. Travancore. 

Broach. 11. Rathod, J. L. 

5. Gore, Madhav Sadashiv, B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1942. Bombay. 

Hubli. 12. Shaikh, Rafiuddin Ameer, 

6. Jagannadha Rao, Mallimadu- B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 

gula, Bombay. 
B.Se., Andhra University, 1936, 13. Vakharia, Miss Parin Hormasji, 
M.Se., Dacca University, 1938. B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 
Vizianagram, Madras. Broach. 


Expansion of Field-Work.—At the time the school was founded it 
was difficult to find suitable field-work facilities for our students. But now 
several agencies which have employed our own graduates to run their services 
on modern lines are cooperating with us in providing field-work centres. The 
Children’s Aid Society, the Government Labour Welfare Department, the 
Welfare Department of the Municipal Corporation, the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children in Western India, Sir Ratan Tata Welfare Centre and the 
Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners, Aid Society—all generously cooperate 
with us in providing field-work facilities. In addition to these centres, we are 
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negotiating with the authorities of the Nagpada Neighbourhood House to take 
over some of its activities. In running them our plan is to appoint a com- 
mittee of students with a Faculty Adviser for each section, like youth welfare, 
adult education, etc., and make each committee plan, organise and run the 
activities. This plan, we believe, will help to bring out their powers of initia- 
tive and give them experience in organising and conducting welfare and re- 
creational work. ll these activities will be carried on under the supervision 
of a faculty member. Mr. Abhyanker will be especially responsible for super- 
vising the field-work of students in all the centres. Later we hope to make 
field-work as much a part of the required curriculum as other subjects of the 
two-year course. 

Another new feature which will interest our alumni is the common Mess 
we have started recently. Hitherto, as the old students will remember, the 
the lady students boarded with the Health Visitors and the men had to make 
suitable arrangements in nearby hotels. This had always been a matter of 
dissatisfaction. Recently, it became possible to take over the dining room 
and two additional rooms from the Health Visitors Institute. The lady students 
are in charge of the mess which they are running on a cooperative basis. 
So the men and women now have a common mess which is contributing great- 
ly to the spirit of friendliness and mutual helpfulness. Even day-scholars 
have their lunch and tea here. Evidently the food is good as some of the 
faculty members are also being attracted by the mess! I must express my 
appreciation of the fine spirit manifested by the ladies in shouldering this 
responsibility. Miss Ranga Iyer and Mrs. Bhatt deserve special mention in 
this connection. 

Bijapur and Bengal Relief.—It is very gratifying to report that our 
students have been active in raising funds for the famine stricken areas. 
In view of their studies and other duties, it is not possible for them to ex- 
press their deep sympathy with the sufferers in any way other than collecting 
money for their relief. Of the amount collected so far, Miss Leela Kulkarni 
alone is responsible for raising over Rs. 2,000/- for the starving poor of 
Bengal through her untiring efforts. We offer her our hearty congratulations. 


J. M. KUMARAPPA 
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It is always a pleasure to hear from our old students working in differ- 
ent parts of India and to know of their welfare and achievements. We regret 
very much that we are at present unable to publish alumni news but once a 
year. When the paper situation becomes normal, we shall devise a better 
method of keeping our Alumni in touch with each other. Meanwhile, here is 
a brief chronicle of last year’s new appointments and promotions : 

Mr. P. 8. Anantnarayan, (’40), who was Labour Statistician with the 
Tata Oil Mills, Co., Ltd., is now Labour Officer of the Tata Oil Mills, Sewri, 
Bombay. 

Miss G. K. Appalaswamy, (’42), has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Government Certified School, Sholapur. 

Mr. J. V. Bhave, has joined the Bombay Children’s Aid Society as 
Probation Officer. 

Mr. N. A. Desai, (42) who was formerly Labour Welfare Officer of the 
Pioneer Magnesia Works, resigned his job to accept the post of the Welfare 
Officer of the Ahmedabad Municipality. 

Mr. K. G. Dighe, (’42), the Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay, has been appointed Deputy Superintendent of the Society’s 
Remand Home. 

Mr. K. B. Golwala, (’40), who was formerly Superintendent of the Sir 
C. J. Colony and Sir Ratan Tata Welfare Centre, has entered the field of 
journalism. 

Mr. J. P. Gupta, (’42), who was Organizing Probation Officer of the 
Children’s Aid Society, Lahore, is now the Chief Probation Officer and Super- 
intendent of the Remand Home, Children’s Aid Society, Delhi. 

_ Miss Leela Kulkarni, (’42), is now on the staff of our Child Guidance 
Clinic as Assistant Social Case Worker. 

Mr. Z. D. Mahajan, (’42), who was Government Probation Officer, 
Poona, has recently been ‘recruited’ as Extra Assistant Technical Recruiting 
Officer, Bombay area. 

Miss Maki 8. H. Modi, (’42), resigned her post as Family Case Worker 
of the Parsi Panchayat Funds and Properties, Bombay, owing to ill-health. 

Mr. A. G. Nagaraj, (’42), is Superintendent of the Vikasa-Griha, 
Ahmedabad. 

Miss K. B. Naik, (’42), who was Lady Superintendent of Women’s 
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Welfare Training Camp, Fyzabad, U.P., resigned her post owing to her 
father’s sudden death and is now Government Probation Officer, Poona. 

Mr. D. 0. Nanda, (’42), recently resigned his post as Probation Officer 
of the Children’s Aid Society and is devoting his time to the work of the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. Ladli Nath Renu, (’40), has resigned his post as Probation Officer 
of the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, owing to some misunderstanding, and 
is now engaged in Organizing Industrial Co-operative Groups. 

Mr. Pednekar R. Rao, (’40), who was Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Labour Welfare Centre, Naigam, has been appointed Assistant Labour 
Officer of the Government of Bombay. 

Mr. Girdhari Lal Rajbhanshi, (’42), who was Assistant Superintendent 
of the B. J. Home, Bombay, has been appointed Organizing Probation Officer 
of the Children’s Aid Society, Lahore, Punjab. 

Mrs. Manjula Shukla, (’38), is now working as Lady Labour Welfare 
Officer in Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Sher Singh, (’40), formerly Superintendent and Probation Officer 
of the Sheppard After-Care Home, has been appointed Government Probation 
Officer, Bombay. 

Mr. Wilfred Singh, (’40), Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay, has recently been appointed Government Probation Officer 
and his services have been lent to the same Society. 

Mr. L. T. Kochavara, (’38), who acted as Chief Probation Officer and 
Superintendent of the Remand Home of the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, 
has reverted to his permanent post. 

Mr. R. Velayudhan, (’40), has been appointed to the post of Labour 
Officer, Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., Tatapuram, Cochin. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


At the third Annual Meeting of the Association held on the 28th August, 
the following members were elected to the Executive Committee for the year 
1943-44 :— 


Mr. Wilfred Singh, 

Mr. Cherian Mampilli. 
Treasurer : Mr. Jagannath Bhave. 
Miss Leela Kulkarni, 

Mr. Dulip Chand Nanda. 
Mr. Yeshwant D. Mahajan. 


Secretaries : { 


Members from Bombay : 


Members from outside ; 
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Some Aspects of Social Case Work in a Medical Setting. By HERRIETT M. 
BaRTLETT. New York: George Banta Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 185. $ 2.00. 
Books on Social Case Work in a Medical Setting are indeed very rare 
and there is a great need for books such as the one under review. In this 
volume the Committee on Functions of the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers present the third of a series of studies which have been chiefly 
concerned with the contents of medical social practice. The book has a double 
value. In the first place, it is an exceedingly worthwhile contribution in the 
field of social case work in general in so far as it deals with its techniques in 
a detailed and a very readable manner. Much of what is written is very valu- 
able for the student and practitioner of social case work in any field as its 
fundamental principles and the philosophies underlying them are intelligently 
discussed and illustrated by detailed case records. Secondly, as it is a book 
dealing with social case work in a medical setting the special problems en- 
countered in the field of medical social practice are described and discussed in 
a scientific spirit. To most readers in India this will be a presentation of an 
altogether new subject. 

The experience of several leading practitioners of medical social work 
in America over a period of some years, being responsible for its production, 
the book has a high value for the quality of its scientific contributions. The 
need for medical social case work is clearly brought out, its techniques and 
beneficial results are discussed intelligently with the help of illustrative case 
material using a verbatim type of recording the contacts between the social 
case worker and the client. Such subjects as the meaning of illness tc the 
patient, the relationship between the physician, the patient and the social 
worker, the integration of social case work with the medical setting, problems 
of intake and function in relation to larger numbers of patients are all discuss- 
ed in a very helpful and readable way. The case illustration and the discus- 
sion fully illustrate the reality of social problems related to illness and medical 
care which are encountered in medical institutions and the social need of sick 
people and the real opportunity for social case work to be of help and assistance 
to them. Help that can be rendered by the ‘‘briefer case’’ type of social case 
work is also described and the techniques of rendering such help are discussed 
in a scientific manner, the authors pointing out both the possibilities and 
limitations of this approach. In India where the paucity of trained social case 
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workers is great this ‘‘briefer case’ type of social case work will be found 
particularly useful. Hence, all those interested in this kind of work will find 
this volume of special interest. 


K. R. MASAnr 


Schizophrenia in Childhood. By CHARLES BrapLEy, M.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 152. $1.88. 

Our knowledge of the causation and etiology of mental diseases in 
general is still imperfect though there has been during the last two decades a 
good deal of research on the various factors involved therein. Any book, 
such as the present one, intended to supplement our knowledge about these 
diseases, will be welcomed by those who are interested in such problems. 
Schizophrenia or Dementia Praecox, as it is also called, belongs to the 
Psychosis group and formerly it was believed to be an adult’s disease and was 
consequently associated with the problems of adolescence. This belief was 
due to the fact that very few recorded instances of childhood schizophrenia 
could be traced from the existing psychiatric and psychoanalytic literature in 
the field. Of late, however, it seems to be generally accepted that this type of 
mental disorder sometimes makes its first appearance during the early child- 
hood years though their actual incidence is not quite so frequent. 

There has accumulated a considerable amount of literature bearing on 
childhood schizophrenia but these lack in systematization. To meet this 
situation by providing a comprehensive summary of the available literature 
in the field, the writer has brought out the present volume, which in every way 
is an authoritative exposition of the disease extending over a wide range 
including the incubation period. Apart from being an excellent summary of 
the existing facts about the onset and causes of the disease, the book also 
appears to be an invaluable guide to the study and diagnosis of it. 

The author after explaining the terms, Dementia Praecox and Schizo- 
phrenia, with specific illustration of how the disorder appears in children, has 
reviewed in detail our present day knowledge of the different phases of child- 
hood Schizophrenia. All the sixteen chapters comprising the book are well 
written. The clinical picture of this disease as presented here is very thorough 
and comprehensive, leaving practically nothing out of consideration, and this 
will readily help those who are concerned with the early diagnosis and treat- 
ment of this disease. In the concluding chapter the author has made up a 
practical concept of childhood Schizophrenia based on the clinical picture and 
this no doubt adds to the practical importance of the book. The only point 
that strikes one is the absence of any exposition of the psycho-analytic 
doctrines in relation to Schizophrenia in this book which has been largely 
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written from the psychiatric standpoint. But that does not in any way detract 
the value of the book which may otherwise be regarded as an outstanding 
contribution not so much for its originality but for its systematization and 
lucidity of expression. 

K. C. MOOKERJEE 


Mental Growth and Decay. By N.N. Sen Gupta. Allahabad: Kitabistan, 
1942. Pp. 120. Rs. 3/-. 

In an age when so must stress is being laid and rightly too, on sizing 
up a man’s abilities, aptitudes, temperamental qualities etc., to find out his 
occupational fitness, the present book is a valuable contribution towards the 
proper understanding of the basic facts underlying such problems in their 
true perspective and context. The scientific solution of these problems lies 
in a correct appreciation of the fundamental facts about our mental life, the 
peculiarities, if any, of the development of various mental abilities with which 
the human being is more or less endowed to face the problems of daily living. 
Not only is the problem important from the individual and subjective points 
of view but it is even more so from the employer’s point of view, who has to 
secure the maximum efficiency without putting undue stress either physically 
or mentally on the worker. It is precisely here the book is valuable as it is 
a contribution to our knowledge of these problems of mental make-up. The 
facts about the mental decay or ‘dementia’ and the problems connected with 
it have also been discussed, though not to one’s absolute satisfaction. 

The book has been divided into three sections: first section deals with 
the different problems of mental growth; second section discusses profiles of 
growth of some mental and psycho-physical characteristics, and the third 
section presents various problems of mental decay. While the justifiability 
of including a separate section on the technique of profile representation and 
interpretation in a book like this can be questioned, we cannot altogether 
overlook the utility of it in the field of mental statics and dynamics, and it is 
perhaps for this reason that this section has been incorporated by the author, 
though by its inclusion he has introduced some technicalities in his book 
which he could have avoided. He has, wherever possible, presented the readers 
with good charts and tables of his findings which form an essential feature of 
the book. Some of the conclusions are well-written, while others require 
further data to substantiate the view points. The study of the problems of 
‘senility’ and the findings and formulations in this connection, though impor- 
tant, are not all conclusive. In fact, further study and research in this field, 
which is pregnant with immense possibilities, is needed before we can come 
to any dependable conclusion. In relation to the vastness of the subject, the 
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treatment is not exhaustive enough. Nevertheless, the author has given us a 
good summary of many important characteristics of mental growth and decay. 
K. C. MOOKERJEE 


Predicting the Child’s Development. By W. F. DEaRBoRN & W. M. ROTHNEY, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.: Art Publishers, 1941. Pp. 360. $4.50. 

This book is the third volume of the ‘‘Harvard Growth Study’’ 
series. It contains a large mass of data collected by measuring the same in- 
dividuals at different stages extending over a fairly long period. This method 
of study which has been called the ‘‘Longitudinal’’ study, in contrast to the 
usual cross-sectional studies, in which different individuals of differing age 
groups are measured and compared, is rather of recent origin and books 
attempting a systematic presentation of the results obtained from such studies 
are still very few. In fact, teachers of Psychology are badly in need of reli- 
able ‘‘Norms’’ of infant and child development and of developmental phases 
at different ages. The book under review will, to a certain extent, remove this 
long felt want though its contents are intended more for advanced students and 
research workers in this field than for ordinary classroom lectures. 

The subject matter has been divided into a number of chapters each 
dealing with some particular aspect of the general problem of child develop- 
ment. The authors have taken great pains to explain at length the details of 
the methods and procedures adopted in the collection and tabulation of the data, 
but unfortunately the methods of measurements proper have not been explained 
in the same manner. The bulk of the data summed up and presented here is 
purely mathematical in nature and this may be due to the authors’ over- 
anxiety to make the study quite objective. The large number of tables, figures 
and diagrams, though well drawn, are in some places difficult to appreciate. 

The figures reported in this volume refer to the measurements of 3,500 
school-going children, spread over different periods of their life. From a 
large number of such records of each child’s physical and mental traits at 
different ages, the authors have eventually arrived at some standards of 
growth and development for the different ages and groups. More emphasis 
has, however, been laid throughout the book on the measurement of physical 
capacities rather than on the measurement of mental traits. This is perhaps 
due to the relative ease with which physical capacities can be measured and 
studied. In a book like this one would expect a chapter dealing with the 
different units of measuring the physical and mental capacities. This apart, 
it contains valuable scientific information on predicting the child’s develop- 
ment, but it can be best appreciated only by those who have some specialized 


training in mathematics and statistics. 
K, C. MOOKERJEE 
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Industrial Problems of India (A Symposium). Edited by P. C. Jain. 
Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1942. Pp. 241. Rs. 4/8. 

Here we have a symposium of ten articles—including the Introduction— 
constituting a creditable challenge and a refutation of the popular propagandist 
arguments that India was, is, and shall be an agricultural country only, that 
Indian capital is shy, labour is inefficient, unsteady and so on. To this 
symposium a number of economists ‘‘who are comparatively young’’ have con- 
tributed essays dealing with the problems of Indian industrialization from 
different points of view. Inspite of their differences in approach, all the writers 
have arrived at the common conclusion that it is necessary for India to indus- 
trialize herself; and in order to do this she must at once tap and organize not 
only her material and labour but also capital and market. 

Dr. Gyan Chand in his Introduction to the book points out that India 
cannot, economically speaking, become a “hermit nation’’ in a world which 
is inevitably moving towards industrialization. The writer combats Mahadev 
Desai’s view that evils are inherent in industrialization and rightly points out 
that in small scale industries also exploitation appears. According to him, 
one way of avoiding the evil consequences of.industrialization is by centraliz- 
ing ecnomic power and developing the right social purpose. In dealing with 
the ‘‘Philosophy of Industrialization’’, J. K. Mehta pleads for a happy blending 
of agriculture and industry and for a more balanced economy. He refutes the 
argument that India has always been merely an agricultural country and 
rightly says that both industry and agriculture were flourishing in old India. 
Even if the description that India has been an agricultural country is true, it 
does not follow that she should necessarily remain as such for alltime. As the 
author maintains an agricultural country may not be unfit for industrial 
development. Moreover, in the present industrial economy of the world India 
cannot advantageously retain her place as a mainly agricultural country. 
Though the author has insisted on a balanced economy he has over-praised 
industry to the disadvantage of agriculture. This is a serious drawback in his 
otherwise good essay which seeks to harmonize industrial and agricultural 
economy. 

Dr. V. S, Dubey writing on the ‘‘Mineral and Power Resources’, calls 
upon the State to prospect the mineral resources of each province and to give 
every encouragement to private enterprise to tap these resources. According 
to the writer we have not yet utilized our metal resources, except iron and 
steel, to the fullest advantage. Even then, he says that with the separation of 
Burma (political and formal under the aegis of Britain) from India, India is 
rather deficient in metals. Now that Burma is actually separated from India, 
and lies under the shadow of Japan, Dr. Dubey’s finding that the ‘‘metal supply 
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of Burma is indispensable for the future progress of our country’’ sounds 
rather pathetic. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao has dealt with ‘‘Small Scale and Cottage Indus- 
tries’’. His main contention is that ‘‘from the point of view of securing 
maximization of employment, small scale and cottage industries have an 
important part to play in our economic life’’. Dr. Rao gives the wrong 
impression that India has already reached the peak of production so far as 
consumption goods are concerned and that there is no scope for further employ- 
ment of labour in that quarter. The writer rightly points out the difficulties 
of small scale and cottage industries as regards raw materials, technique of 
manufacture, finance, marketing and so on, but concludes almost every 
paragraph by such statements as ‘‘Government has a very important part to 
play etc.’’; ‘‘Again State help and initiative seem to be indispensable’’ 
“‘again, therefore, a problem requiring State initiative’; ‘‘State help is 
urgently required’’. This sounds wretchedly school-boyish. 

‘‘Financial and.Commercial Policy’’ and ‘‘Foreign Trade’’ which form 
Chapters IV and V, are written by Mr. B. P. Adarkar and Dr. B. V. Narayan- 
swamy Naidu respectively. The former enters into a strong plea to develop 
internal markets for India while the latter clearly shows how the foreign trade 
of India is being mismanaged by India’s rulers. Mr. Adarkar well argues that 
India’s tariff management must be guided not by revenue but industrial con- 
siderations. Dr. Naidu, on the other hand, analyses various factors which have 
led to the progressive degeneration of India’s foreign trade. From an econo- 
mic point of view foreign trade, he says, should occupy a minor place in 
determining India’s national prosperity. With Mr. Adarkar, Dr. Naidu 
criticizes bilateral trade pacts. In this respect Dr. Naidu’s cogent arguments 
are worth noting. 

Mr. P. C. Jain, dealing with ‘‘Money and Capital Markets’’, has brought 
out the point that there is no lack of investible funds in India, but there are no 
facilities for investment. According to the author only a small portion of our 
annual savings comes into the active money and capital markets. Therefore, 
there is ample scope for tapping Indian savings, though there are difficulties 
to be overcome, like the absence of inter-relation between various money 
market rates, seasonal nature of funds etc. Mr. Jain’s handling of the difficult 
subject of Money and Capital Markets is very lucid. 

Labour problems have been dealt with by Dr. Bool Chand in his 
“Industrial Disputes’, and by Dr. A. I. Qureshi in his ‘‘Industrial Efficiency 
and Labour’’, forming Chapters VIII and IX of the book respectively. Dr. Bool 
Chand writes to the point that worker’s organization should be encouraged 
and industrial courts (a Ja in Bombay) must be instituted in all the provinces 
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of India. He pleads for the constitution of Trade Boards and for a minimum 
wage legislation. Dr. Qureshi’s essay is very interesting and merits high 
commendation. With a keen appreciation of the problem the writer argues 
that the proverbial inefficiency of the Indian Labourer is due to bad food, bad 
housing, and want of education, for all of which the labourer is not responsi- 
ble. According to him the problem before the country is to create a permanent 
class of contented workers who will be pulled to the town instead of being 
pushed out. This can be done by (1) improving conditions of life in towns and 
(2) taking care of the workers’ children. Dr. Qureshi’s plea to provide village 
type of houses in the suburbs to the workers is highly.suggestive and if the 
plan is worked out in detail it may lead to a constructive programme of 
workers’ colonies. But, perhaps, this will also mean the shifting of industrial 
plants to the suburbs and a replanning of the city without slums. 

Finally comes Mr. P. C. Jain again writing on ‘‘Economic Planning’’, 
the last chapter of the book. Here the author writes in favour of centralized 
planning. The author’s criticism of the cost-price test (which he admits will 
not be available in a planned economy) is rather flimsy. The alternatives he 
suggests are unsatisfactory besides being highly controversial. He has not 
worked out any theory of distribution in a centralized economy. Mr. Jain 
may well take his own warning: ‘‘Nothing is more fatal to centralized planning 
than vague generalizations without any definite ends capable of achievement’’. 

On the whole, the book under review is stimulating. Though written 
by many it exhibits unity of thought and purpose. The book will prove 


useful to students and general readers. 
M. V. MoortTHYy 


The Problem of Sickness Insurance. By V. P. KeEni, Vile Parle, Bombay. 
1943. Pp. 185. : 

Ever since the publication of the Beveridge Report, discussion on social 
security has become popular all over the world. As yet we are not aware of 
any comprehensive social security programme for our country, though pleas 
are put forth for increasing India’s industrialization. Here is Mr. V. P. Keni, 
who makes a modest attempt in his book, The Problem of Sickness Insurance, to 
offer suggestions regarding sickness insurance for industrial labour in India 
which is an important item of social security. But the question of insuring 
the health of the industrial worker has been shelved by the Government of 
India for the last 16 years in spite of the recommendations in this direction of 
the International Labour Conference of 1927. 

In his suggestions Mr. Keni follows the lead given by the Bombay Tex- 
tile Labour Inquiry Committee. He envisages a compulsory health insurance 
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scheme of a tripartite contributory type. Cash benefits, hospital facilities, 
maternity allowances and funeral charges are the chief features of the sickness 
insurance scheme, though Mr. Keni is slow to plead for all these, obviously 
for fear of making the burden of cost heavy. He opines that the flat rate 
method is best suited to India. For purposes of calculating the cost of a 
general scheme the author assumes the sickness rate to be only 9 days in a 
year per insured person. Although this figure appears to be based on some 
statistical calculations, it is very doubtful if the assumption of such a low 
rate is correct in the light of general experience. Of course, as the author 
himself points out, we should not shelve the question of sickness insurance in 
the absence of adequate morbidity statistics. But we should not also on that 
account underestimate sickness incidence. However, Mr. Keni’s discussion 
of this complicated problem is lucid and helpful for beginning constructive 
social security planning in our country. 
M. V. Moortuy 


Rabindranath Through Western Eyes. Dr. A. ARONSON. Allahabad: Kitabistan, 
1943. Pp. 158. Rs. 4/8. 

Though the poet has a local habitation and a name he belongs to the 
whole of humanity. He appeals to the conscience and eternal sentiments of 
mankind. The world inherits his message and treasures it, regardless of his 
race, language, country and creed. But here is a book, ‘Rabindranath 
Through Western Eyes’’ written by Dr. A. Aronson, which makes revealing 
reading. Within a small compass, but with amazing wealth of detail, the 
author shows up the inhibitions which the West has had to overcome in recog- 
nizing Tagore as a Poet. According to Dr. Aronson, the sensational popularity 
of Tagore in the West has been due to the political capital which post-war 
Germany made out of his name and message. Otherwise the Poet is little read 
and less understood, if understood at all ! 

Cultural, political, racial and colonial prejudices have come in the way 
of Tagore’s success in the West. Indeed, the West as a whole has resented the 
cultural onslaught of the East symbolized in Tagore and has defended itself 
against it as proved by books like Henri Massis’ Defence of the West and by 
D. H. Lawrence’s letter which the author quotes. But why should the West 
regard cultural contacts with the East as cultural onslaughts? The reason 
seems to be that the West is suffering from spiritual inferiority complex 
which shows itself in infantile outbursts like that of Massis’ or Lawrence’s or 
even Kipling’s. It is not quite clear what Dr. Aronson himself thinks about 
these controversies about Tagore and the East. But the book amply reveals 
that the West insists not merely on seeing Rabindranath through its own eyes 
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but on doing so with blinkers on! Neverthless, it must be admitted that 
there is also another side to Tagore’s popularity in the West. Many are the 
sympathetic souls like Yeats, Romain Rolland and others who have shown & 
genuine appreciation of the Poet’s message. The author has added a good 
bibliography of books published in the West on Rabindranath Tagore. 


M. V. MoortTuy 
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